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LADY KATHERINE GREY. 
(See 1* 8, vi. 578; vii. 68 ; 2° S. i. 232; x. 349, 419, 
480; xi, 17, 99.) 

Attention was given in these pages forty-two 
ago to the marriage or marriages of Lady 
Katherine Grey ; twenty-two years back valuable 
information as to the time and circumstances of 
the marriages, together celebrated, of the two 
sisters Lady Jane and Lady Katherine was 
afforded by Jonn Gover Nicuots (4* x. 11); 
and very lately the subject haz been again referred 
to. The lady's well-known parentage and her 
relationship with the royal Tudor house I have 
recently noticed in a communication relative 
jally to her youngest sister, the Lady Mary 
(8™ §. vi. 301), and it may be allowed me now 
to bring together the facts presented in ‘N. & Q.’ 
or elsewhere concerning Lady Katherine, and to 
make a correction of some importance in her story. 
Mr. Frwmore’s reference to her under ‘Lady 
Mary Grey’ (8 S. vi. 457), points to her first 
iage (if marriage it must be considered), viz., 
wi on. Lord Herbert, on May 21, 1553, at 
the same time as were celebrated the nuptials of 
her eldest sister, the Lady Jane, with Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley. No official record of the ceremony 
has been discovered, and the fact is shown by Mr, 
J. G. Nicnons (4% 8, x. 11) to rest solely on the 


report of an Italian then resident in England. As 
Katherine was at the time but thirteen years old 
(born in 1540, as shown by the inquisition made 
in 1560 after the death of her m»ther, Frances 
Brandon, ‘Oal. State Papers, Dom. Add., 1580- 
1625, p. 404), surely we may think that the 
celebration of 1553 was a contract of marriage, not 
fully completed nuptials, The star of the Greys 
oe > its brief ascendant ; eight weeks later 
it set, leaving poor Lady Jane, “ Jana Regina,” 
deserted in her palace at the Tower, and soon to 
be transferred to its prison, there to await death 
as the victim of the defeated ambition of her 
father and father-in-law. On the advent of Queen 
Mary the alarmed Earl of Pembroke quickly 
sought safety in repudiation of the contract be- 
tween his son Lord Herbert and the Lady Kathe- 
rine. Camden says they were “lawfully divorced,” 
and further that she “‘ was so far gone with child 
as to be very near her time,” but there appears to 
be nothing in support of the statement. She re- 
mained husbandless seven years, the latter two at 
the Court of her jealous and watchful cousin, Queen 
Elizabeth, and having won the love of Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford, the royal consent being 
denied, opportunity was taken for clandestine 
marriage a morning the queen had gone hunting ; 
the time was ‘‘ between Allhallowtide and Christ- 
mas,” i.¢, in November or December, 1560. 
These facts are derived from a copy of the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Commission of Inquiry’ (Harl. 
MS. 6286), and are related by Sir Henry Ellis 
in his biographical notes, which accompany 
letters referring to Lady Katherine, ‘ Original 
Letters’ (edited 1827), second series, ii. 272, &c. 
Very soon Katherine’s second chapter of troubles 
was opened, her condition betrayed the marriage, 
and the incensed queen sent her and her husband 
to the Tower ; this in August, 1561. 

The sad history of the lady is perhaps best set 
forth by George Lillie Craik, in his ‘ Romance of 
the Peerage’ (1848). After two years’ imprison- 
ment in the Tower she was placed, August, 1563, 
in the custody of her own uncle Sir John Grey, of 
Pirgo, in Essex, who dying (“of thought” his 
friends reported, though in Sir William Cecil’s 
opinion more probably of gout) Nov. 21, 1564, 
the Countess of Hertford is next found in the 
charge of Sir William Petre, Secretary of State, 
then perhaps retired. This appears in a letter 
of Cecil's, Lansdowne MS. 102, art. 57. Sir 
Henry Ellis and Mr. Craik represent her stay 
with Petre as only temporary, but that I venture 
to think an error based on a mistaken conjecture, 
to which I shall presently refer. If she was not 
in charge of the secretary (at Ingatestone, in Essex, 
or other of his country houses) between November, 
1564, and May, 1566, her detention elsewhere is 
not discovered; but the ‘State Papers’ do not 
fully inform us on the subject. In May, 1566, 
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Sir John Wentworth, of Gosfield Hall, in Essex, 
received the royal command to take charge of the 
countess, a fact apparently unknown to the authors 
above named. Sir John was much troubled with 
the command, and ineffectually sought relief, for 
it was the queen’s habit thus to make unwilling 
gaolers of her well-positioned subjects, notwith- 
standing their remonstrance, which is frequently 
found with the ‘State Papers.’ Wentworth died 
in September, 1567, whether of “ thought,” i. ¢., 
the anxiety arising from his responsibility, like Sir 
John of Pirgo, is not said, and then Sir Owen 
Hopton, of Cockfield Hall, Yoxford, in Suffolk, 
became the last ‘‘ gaoler” of the countess. 

It is from the circumstance that Katherine was 
given in charge to Sir Owen Hopton, whom they 
supposed to have been Lieutenant of the Tower so 
far back as 1564 or 1565, that Sir Henry Ellis 
and Mr. Oraik seem to have drawn their conclusion 
that the lady was a second time committed to the 
state prison of London ; and to this conclusion 
they were doubtless assisted by the historians pre- 
ceding them—Camden, Dugdale, and Sir Richard 
Baker—who all represent Katherine to have spent 
the whole time of her captivity in the Tower, and 
to have died there. Ellis and Craik, however, had 
discovered that her death was at Cockfield Hall ; 
and had they enjoyed our advantage of having at 
hand the ‘Calendar of State Papers’ they would 
have found that Sir Owen Hopton was not lieu- 
tenant until 1570 or 1571, and that his predecessor 
was Sir Francis Jobson. They would also have 
found that the countess was with Sir John Went- 
worth part of the time they supposed her to have 

t in the Tower, and might have concluded 
ehe was probably transferred by Sir William 
Petre to Wentworth. Mr. Craik accounts for the 
fact of her being at Cockfield Hall by the sup- 
position that through the indulgence of her gaoler 
at the Tower she was brought thence to his country- 
house; but no, Hopton was not at the Tower until 
two or three years after the poor countess had 
nom away, and that being so, there is nothing, so 
as known to me, to show that she returned to 
the Tower after leaving it in August, 1563. 

The poor persecuted lady troubled Sir Owen 
but a few months. Deprived of liberty and sepa- 
rated from her husband and children, she seems to 
have pined away and rapidly to bave declined to 
death. On Jan. 11, 1568, Sir Owen wrote to 
Cecil that she had kept her bed three days, and he 
requested permission that a physician might visit 
her again. On Jan. 27 he reported that death had 
released her. ‘‘ The manner of her departing” is 
related in a MS. held, I think, to be contemporary 
(Har). MS. 39). The paper has been printed by 
Sir Henry Ellis with bis ‘ Letters,’ and the narra- 
tive is so interesting and pathetic that I may be 
permitted to quote a little from it. 

The countess had passed the night in preparation 


for the end, which she well knew to be near, and 
in the morning, between six and seven o'clock, she 
desired that Sir Owen Hopton should be brought 
toher. To his kindly greeting, “Good Madam, 
how do you do?” she replied, “ Even now goi g 
to God, Sir Owen, even as fast as I can.” Thes 
she earnestly charged him to convey to the queen 
“ her entreaty for forgiveness and the remission of 
her displeasure, that she would be good to her 
children and not impute ber fault to them ”; also 
she desired ‘‘that Her Highness would be good 
unto her lord, and knowing that her death would 
be heavy news to him, that Her Grace would be 
so good as to send liberty to gladden his sorrowful 
heart.” She asked for a box containing her rings, 
and taking out one with a pointed diamond in it, 
said, “ Here, Sir Owen, deliver this unto my lord ; 
this is the ring that I received of him when I gave 
myself unto him and gave him my faith”; then 

ing her wedding ring, all of gold, ‘* Deliver 
this also unto my lord, and pray him, as I have 
been unto him a true and faithful wife, that he will 
be a loving father unto my children”; and with a 
third ring having a death’s head thereon her words 
were, ‘* This shall be the last token unto my lord 
that ever I shall send him, it is the picture of my- 
self,” And “Sir Owen, perceiving her to draw 
towards her end, said to Bockeham, ‘ Were it net 
best to send to the church that the bell may be 
rung’; and she herself hearing him, ‘Good Sir 
Owen, let it be so.’ Then, perceiving her end to 
be near, she entered into prayer, and said, ‘O Lord, 
into Thy hands I commit my soul; Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit’; and so, putting down her 
with her own hands, she yielded unto God 
meek spirit, at nine of the clock in the morning 
the 27th of January, 1567” (N.S. 1568). Her 
years were but twenty-seven. W. L. Rorron. 

27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 
(To be continued.) 


SOURCE OF THE PERSIAN TALES OF ‘LES 
MILLE ET UN JOURS.’ 
(Continued from p. 63.) 
II, 

We have seen, from Sir William Ouseley’s 
cited in my former paper, that there really exi 
such a work as the ‘ Hazar u Yek Ruz,’ or Thou- 
sand and One Days, from which Pétis de la Croix 
says he translated his tales ; and also that it was 
“on the same plan” as that of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ meaning that the tales were interwoven 
with a frame-s ; and Ouseley leads us to con- 
clude that the frame-story of the Persian work 
was identical with that of Pétis's ‘Les Mille et un 
Jours,’ of which the following is the outline :— 

Farrukhnaz, daughter of the King of Kashmir, was 
renowned far and wide for her extraordinary beauty, and 
many powerful and wealthy princes sought her hand in 
marriage, but she steadily refused every suitor, having 
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an insuperable aversion from men in consequence of a 
strange dream, in which she beheld a stag taken in a 
snare, and disentangled by his mate, and the doe soon 
after falling into the same snare, instead of —— turn 
delivered from it, was basely abandoned by the stag 
The princess concluded from this dream that all men 
are selfish, and repay the tenderness and devotion of 
women with ingratitude and neglect. Her father, the 
King of Kashmir, was vexed to find Farrukhndéz day 
after day refuse the most eligible suitors, and her nurse, 


Sutlumeme, having informed him of the cause, under- | }, 


took to conquer the tural prej of the beautiful 
princess, by relating to her stories which should not only 
entertain her, but also show her that there have been 
Many constant and devoted lovers among men, and 
induce her to believe that such still exist. To this pro- 
posal the king very willingly consents, and the nurse 
continues to amuse the princess during a thousand and 
one days with her recitals, when her brother, Prince 
Parrukhriz, falls dangerously ill, and when the skill of 
the court physicians had failed to restore him to health, 
he is miraculously saved by the prayers of a dervish who 
had lately come to reside in a neighbouring monastery. 
Overjoyed at the recovery of her brother, Princess 
Farrukhndz desires to see the wonderful dervish, but at 
first he refuses to receive her, because she flies mankind 
and thus disobeys God; but he ultimately admits her 
into the monastery, where she perceives, on one of the 
walls in three separate pictures, a hind caught ina snare, 
and a stag doing what he could to deliver her, and in 
another picture, a stag is snared, and a hind looks at him 
with indifference. The princess is at once struck with 
these pictures, and begins to suspect that she has been 
wrong in entertaining such a prejudice against men. 
Then the dervish telis her how the Prince of Persia, 
Farrukhshéh, bad dreamt that he saw her in a flow 
meadow, and would have made love to her, but she left 
him abruptly, exclaiming that ‘‘all men are traitors”; 
how the prince is distracted with love for her, and how 
he, his faithful friend, had undertaken the journey to 
her father’s capital, with a view of arranging a marriage 
between them. When the King of Kashmir is informed 
of all these strange things, he consents that Princess 
Farrukhn4z and her nurse should accompany the dervish 
to the court of Persia, where the marriage is duly cele- 
brated with the utmost pomp and magnificence. 


Neither the Turkish ‘ Al-Faraj ba’d al-Shiddah’ 
(hereafter, for brevity’s sake, the ‘ Faraj’) nor the 
Persian work of Hubbi,‘ Hikdyd:-i’Ajib u Gharib’ 
(hereafter called Hubbi) has a frame-story ; but 
the tale of the princess who disliked men, of which 
the foregoing is an abstract, occurs as the fifth 
recital in the ‘ Faraj’; and though it is not found 
in the copy of Hubbi preserved in the British 
Museum, yet, as that MS. is imperfect at the end, 
in all probability it formed a member of the ori- 

inal work, and we may conclude that the Dervish 

ukhlis, in adapting Hubbi as an imitation of the 

* Arabian Nights,’ made use of the same tale as a 

frame for his recitals, and so entitled his com- 
pilation ‘ The Thousand and One Days.’ 

But this curious tale, of the beautiful princess 
who believed all men selfish and regardless of 
women’s affection in consequence of a dream, seems 
to have been adapted from an earlier Persian col- 
lection, ‘Titi Nama,’ Parrot Book, or Tales of 
@ Parrot, made by Nakhshabi, in 1306, after a 


similar old Persian book, which, in its turn, was 

derived from an ancient Sanskrit work, now repre- 

sented by the ‘Suka Saptati,’ Seventy Tales of a 

Parrot. In the ‘Titi Nama,’ as abridged by 

— the story of the man-hating princess goes 
us 


An Emperor of China dreams of a beautiful 
whom he had never seen, falls desperately in love with 
her, and having very minutely described her features to 
is prime minister, he despatches him in quest of the 
beauty. After much toil and trouble, wandering through 
many lands, he at length discovers her in the person of 
@ princess who has entertained a great dislike of men 
ever since she beheld in her garden a peacock basely 
desert his mate and their young ones, when a tree in 
which their nest was built had been struck by lightning. 
She considered this as typical of the selfishness of men, 
and was resilved never to marry. The crafty vazir, 
having ascertained all this from a hermit whom he met 
in the course of his travels, prepares a series of pictures, 
and, obtaining an interview with the princess, shows her 
first the portrait of bis imperial master, and then a 
picture of a deer, regarding which he told her a story to 
the effect that the emperor, sitting one day in his 
summer-house, saw this deer and his doe and their fawn 
on the bank of the river, when suddenly the waters over- 
flowed the banks, and the doe ran away in terror for her 
life, while the deer bravely remained with the fawn and 
was drowned. This feigned story, so like herown dream, 
struck the princess with wonder, and after hearing of 
the emperor's dream of her, she at once consented to be 

ied to him. 

According to Pétis’s own statement (see “ Aver- 
tissement du Traducteur,” ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" S. vii. 62), 
he has translated only about one-fcurth of the 
*Hazar u Yek Riz,’ omitting all the tales after 
the 203rd day to the 960th day, considering them 
as unsuited to European tastes. It is hardly to be 
conceived, however, that all the recitals comprised 
in the portion he passed over were of this descri 
tion ; and we may rather suppose that he shra 
from the tedious task of translating the work more 
fully for other reasons. As the transcript of the 
original Persian text made by Pétis seems to be 
lost, we can do no more than inguire into the 
authenticity of those tales which he professed to 
translate from it, and we shall find a solution of 
the question in two Eastern story-books, neither of 
which has yet been translated into any Euro 
language, viz., the Persian work of Hubbi and the 
Turkish ‘ Al-Faraj,’ of which the full titles have 
already been given. Dr. Chas. Rieu, in his ‘Cata- 
logue of Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum,’ vol. ii. pp. 759, 760, gives the titles of 
the first nineteen tales in Hubbi's collection, and 
has been so kind as to furnish me with those of the 
remaining recitals, together with other particulars ; 
and Prof. E. Fagnan has most courteously sup- 
plied me with a list of the contents of the oldest 
MS. of the ‘ Faraj,’ preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, at the same time identifying several of 
of the tales in Pétis’s work. I have thus been 
enabled to draw up the following comparative 
table, in which the ‘Faraj’ is first, not 
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because it is to be considered as the original work, 


but because the copy of Hubbi is imperfect at the | tained :— 


TURKISH: 
Al Faraj,’ &e. 

1. Abu’! Kasim, of Basra, the Amir 
of Basra, and’ Aba’l Faskh, of Wasit. 

2. Fazlullah, of Mawsil, 
Hasan, and Mabyér, of WAsit. 

3. The Builder, of Bemm, and the 
Two Vazirs of the K, of Kawashar. 

4, Rizvanshab, the Chinaman, and 
the Shebristani Lady. 


5. Parrukhshabh, Farrukbriz, and 
Farrukhnaz. 
6. The Vazir and the Princess of 


Daryabér. 

7. The Rogue Nasir and the K. of 
Khurdsan. 

8. Prince Zayn al-Asnam and the 
King of the Jinn. 

9. The Sons of the K, of Harran 
and Khudadad. 

10. The Three Youths, the Old 
Man, and the Daughter of the King. 

11. The King without a care and 
the Vazir full of care. 


12. The Goldsmith’s Wife, the 
Doctor of Law, and the Grandees of 


the City. 
13, The Weaver and the Carpenter. 


14. Is-hak, of Mawsil, the Curds, 
and the Basket. 

15, Bilkis, and her Father and 
Mother. 

16. Mansiir b. Abdu'l-Aziz and bis 
Adventures. 

17. Shameab, the Witch,and Tabir, 
f Basra. 


18. Adventures of the Thief and 
K4zi 


19. The Princess of Kashmir and 
the Merchant of Kburéean. 

20. The Kazi of Baghdad and 
Hardn er-Rasbid. 


21, Shépdr, the Brickmaker, and 
Mustaffar, the Merchant, 
22. The Three Brothers and their 


. The King and the Vazir, and 
the Man-eating Doge. 

24. Lewwahab, of Nisb4par, and 
the Bashir of Baghdad. 

25. The Prince and the Daughter 
of the Emperor of China. 

26, The Garden of tram, Badi’a-’'!- 


Jamal, and Sayf-el-Mulik, 
The Helper [ie of Mubam- 


Ji 


the Darite, and the 


J 


PERSIAN : 
Hut bi’s Collection. 

17. Harin er-Rashid, Fazlullah 
bin Rabi and Abia'l Kasim of Basra. 

16. Fazlullah, of Mawsil, and the 
Daughter of the Reis, Muaffak. 

8. The Wife of the Builder and the 

5. Rizvane e ter 

of the Peris. 


12. Zaid al-Ibtishan, the King of 
the Jinn, and the slave Mu’ 

Khudddad and his Faithless 
Brothere. 

23. The Three Youths and the Old 
Man who travelled together. 

19. The K. of Balkh, and his dis- 
pute about a Man without care. 


25. The Goldemith’s Wife, the 
Lawyer, the Chief of Police, &c. 


26, The Weaver and the Carpenter. 


32, Is-hak, &c., and their visit to 
the house of a Barmaki. 
34, The King of Yemen and Bilkis. 


27. 'Mansir, the Jeweller, who 
found a Treasure. 


29, The Thief and the Kizi. 


33. The K4zi of a ward of Bagh- 
dad relates his Adventures to Harun 
er-Rasbid. 

22. Shapir and the Daughter of 
Mouzaffar. 

14, Hardn er-Rasbid and the 
Three Brothers, 


7. The Prince and his Parents, and 
the Questions of the Princess of China. 


end, and we cannot say how much more it con- 


Pstis: 
‘Les Mille et un Jours.’ 
1, Histoire d’Abouleasem Basry. 


4a. Histoire de Prince Fadlallah, 
fils de Ben Ortoc, Roi de Mousil, 


2. Hist. du Roi Ruzvanschad et de 
la Priocesse Cheristani. 

(a.) Le Roi de Tibet et de la Prin- 
cesse des Naimans, 

Du Visir Caverscha, 

[The Frame Story. 


5. Histoire du Roi Bedreddin Lolo, 
et de son visir Atalmulc, surnommé 
le Visir triste, 

(a.) Histoire d’Atalmule, sur. le 
visir triste, et de la Princesse Zélica 

hume. 
d.) Hist. du Roi Hormuz, sur. le 
Roi sans chagrin. 
5 f. Histoire de la Belle Arouya, 


5c. Histoire de Malek et de la 
Princesse Schirine. 


4, Histoire du Prince Calaf, et de 
la Princesse de Ja Chine. 

5b. Histoire du Prince Seyfel 
Moulouk, 
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28. Dakin, Habib the Sorcerer, 
and the Maiden. 

29. Yahya, the Barmaki, and the 
Blind Seer. 

30. Arwiya, her busband’s Brother, 
and the other Offenders. 

31. The Simurgh and Solomon, and 
the Discourse on Providence and 
Predestination. 

$2. The Gardener's Rose and the 
Daughter of the K. of Yemen. 

33. Khalid and the Barber, Yusuf. 


34. The Tricky Coquette and her 
Credito’ 


rs. 

35. The Sailor, Aba’l-Fawaris, and 
his Adventures, 

36, Sultan Mahmdd, of Ghazni. 

37. The Stingy Man, the Caravan, 
and Hatim Tai. 

38. The Muslim, the Jew, and the 
of Hums. 

39. Band and Dastir, and their 
Adventure. 

40, The Maiden of Sinjur and the 
Prince of Chipdr. 

41, Barbah Belinds [i.¢. Pliny) 
and the Vazir of Nebuchadnezzar 
(or Mutanzar). 

42. The Passer-by, his Wife, and 
his Sons. 


6. The Arab, his Wife, and his 
Brother. 

11, Solomon and the Simurgh on 
Predestination. 


2. Mansiir, the Jeweller, and the 
r. 


1, The Seven Sleepers. 
3. Mibr G M4h. 
4, Sa’d Mas’id, the Jeweller of 


paban. 
5. Dallah the Crafty. 
9. Sh4h-in-Sh4h (or GdlbAghbin). 
10. Shirz4d, and the Princess of 
Kabil. 

13. Salim the Jeweller and Hajjaj 
b. Yusuf, 

18. Khoja ’Affam, the son born in 
his absence, and Khoji Arwiya. 

20. The Daughter of the Tatars 
and the Vazir of the King. 

24. Sultan Abmad and his Mother. 

28. Adbam falls in love with the 
Daughter of the King of Balkh. 

30. Khojah Abdullah and his Wife. 

31, Hardin's visit to the Tomb of 
Ndshirvan. 


Is 


8. Hist. de la Belle Repsima, 


5g. Les Aventures d’ Aboulfaouris, 
surnommé le Grand Voyageur. 


3. Histoire de Couloufe et de la 
Belle Dilara. 

5e. Histoire d’Avicenne. 

6. Histoire de deux Fréres Génies, 
Ady et Dahy. 

7. Histoire de Nasiraddolé, Roi de 
Mousel, d’Abderrahmane, Marchand 
de Baghdad, et de la Belle Zeineb. 


Thus, it will be seen, of the nineteen recitals in | twenty-one are not found in Hubbi, while of the 
Pétis’s ‘Les Mille et un Jours,’ including the thirty-four in the only known copy of Hubbi, 
frame-story, twelve are found in the ‘Faraj’ and | which is imperfect at the end, thirteen are not, 
Hubbi, three in the ‘ Faraj’ only, and four have | apparently, in the ‘Faraj.' But such variations 
not been identified in either of the two Eastern | in copies or translations of an Eastern story-book 
collections, and they were probably inserted by the are very common ; for example, no two MS. copies 
Dervish Mukhlis from sources outside of his direct | of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ are found to correspond 
original. Of the forty-two recitals in the ‘ Faraj,’ in number and order of the tales, As the late Sir 
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R. F. Burton once remarked to me, “ Eastern 
writers are not squeamish about taking out others’ 
work and putting in their own.” But the fore- 
going comparative table should, I think, sufficiently 
show the close relationship that exists between 
the work of Pétis, the Persian collection of Hubbi, 
and the Turkish ‘ Faraj.’ 

In my next paper I purpose furnishing some 
particulars ing the more interesting tales in 
the three works. W. A. Crouston. 


Enstice’s Proposep Epirion or CuHavcer IN 
1736.—I do not recollect that any Chaucer student 
or book that I have come across ever mentioned 
the very interesting “ proposals” that John Entick, 
a fertile bookmaker, issued, with the date of 
“Tuesday, June 22, 1736.” I came on it by 
accident when looking up the reference to Entick’s 
* London and Westminster’ in the Museum Cata- 

, and am sure it will interest all Chaucer 
The prospectus is headed :— 

“Proposals | for Printing by Subscription in Two 
Volumes Polio, the | Works | of that | Most Learned, 
Facetious, and Ancient English Poet | Sir Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Knt, | Poet Laureat: | containing | [the usual 
genuine and spurious works of Speght’s and wg 
editions}, with Critical, Poetical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, to render the Work both easy | and 

leasant to the Reader, and, by shewing his unparallel’d 

ties, convince every judicious | Englishman, that 
this our Author is no ways inferior to the greatest Poets 
that have wrote | in any Nation or Language, either 
before or after him. | By John Entick, M.A.” 

Miss Jennett Humphreys, who very briefly 
notices the prospectus, says, in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ that this M.A. was bestowed by school- 
master Entick on himself. At any rate, he con- 
tinues :— 

“ This Work is now ready for the Press, and will make 
two Volumes in Folio, printed on the same Paper, and 
with a new Letter, the same as the Specimen annex'd,” 
It was to be issued weekly, from on or about the 
then next Michaelmas, at sixpence a part of five 
sheets ; and the proprietors, C. Bennet and U. 
Baker, at the “Blue Bell,” in Holyday Yard, 
Creed Lane, guarantee its completion. Every tale 
was to be headed by a copper-plate (as in Urry) ; 
vol. i, was to have an engraved title with the arms 
of Chaucer (as in some old editions), “ And when 
the whole is finished, a curious Busto will be 
printed of Chaucer, finely engraved on a Copper- 
plate (no doubt Vertue’s, in Urry), and delivered 
to each Subscriber for 6d.” Of the book “ there 
shall be no more printed than subscribed for.” 

Subscriptions were “‘ taken in” at no fewer than 
twenty coffee-houses, the publishers’, an engraver’s, 
possibly two or three booksellers’, and three or four 
inns, of which one was the ‘‘ Talbot Inn, in 
Southwark ”—on the site of Chaucer's “ Tabard ”— 
which still subsists, says Entick, ‘ Prologue,’ p. 2, 
note 11, ‘‘and is possessed by an Host who proves 


himself no ways inferior to him that is described 
to have lived there in the Days of Chaucer.” 

The two leaves of Entick’s “Specimen” of his 
edition of the ‘ Prologue to the Canterbury Tales’ 
show that he understood neither Chaucer's metre 
nor his language, so that the world is no loser by 
the failure of the subscriptions in 1736. But he 
evidently cared for Chaucer, and has several sincere 
bits of praise of him. Take one :— 

“He may rightly be call'd the Pith and Sinews of 
Eloquence, and the very Life itself of all Mirth and 
pleasant Writing: Besi one Gift he had above all 
other Authors, and that is, by the Excellencies of his 
Descriptions to possess his Readers with a stro 
Imagination of seeing that done before their Eyes, which 
they read, than any other that ever writ in any Tongue.” 

F. J. 


Tae Manpr on Manapit.—When the Mahdi 
was in vogue did any then contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 
quote Gibbon’s account of the origin of the super- 
stition connected with the name? If not, it may 
not yet be too late for me, in obedience to Capt. 
Cuttle, to “make,” and send, ‘‘a note of it.” 
Gibbon says (chap. 1.):— 

“ The twelfth and last of the imans, conspicuous by the 
title of Mahadi or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and 
sanctity of his predecessors. He concealed himself in a 
cavern near Bagdad: the time and place of his death are 
unknown; and his votaries pretend that be still lives, 
and will appear before the day of judgment to overthrow 
the tyranny of Dejal or the Anticbrist.”’ 

Gibbon adds in a note :— 

“ The name of Antichrist may seem ridiculous, but the 
Mahometans have liberally borrowed the fables of every 
religion (Sale’s ‘ Preliminary Discourse,’ pp. 80, 82). In 
the royal stable of Ispaban, two horses were ~;- -_ 
saddled, one for the Mahadi himeelf, the other for 
lieutenant, Jesus the son of Mary.” 

As the Mahometans of the Soudan are, I pre- 
sume, not Shiites, but Sonnites, the impostor of 
the Soudan was a bold man to claim in his own 
person the fulfilment of a Shiite prophecy. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

[See 6 S. ix. 149, 198, 258, 375, 431; x. 359, 453; 
xi, 356, 517.) 


Paixce’s Court, Westminster.—The houses 
forming this court are now being demolished to 
make room for residential flats. According to 
Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present,’ John 
Wilkes “had a house close to Storey’s Gate on 
the north side” of this court, its windows looking 
into St. James’s Park. The authority for this state- 
ment is, no doubt, a plate in J. T. Smith’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Westminster.’ It is, however, quite 
evident, from the style of architecture, &c., that 
the houses now being pulled down must have been 
built since John Wilkes’s days, except, perhaps, the 
last house on the south side (at the south-west 
corner) of the court, which looks to be much older 
than the rest. L. L. K. 
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Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sir Forxe “Falke Greville, 
.” was M.P. for Hedon, in Yorkshire, in 1584-5, 
and for the co. Warwick in the successive Parlia- 
ments of 1586-7, 1588-9, 1593, and 1601, and 
also in 1621 till raised to the peerage in that year 
as Baron Brooke. Some misconception exists as 
to the identity of this member, which it may be 
well to try to remove. According to Collins’s 
‘Peerage’ the member for Warwick “in 28 Eliz. 
and in four other Parliaments” was Sir Fulke 
Greville, senior (father of the first Lord Brooke), 
who died in 1606. This view is confirmed by 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (sub Greville, Lord Brooke) 
with the additional statement that Sir Fulke, 
senior, received knighthood in 1605, the year 
before his death. As a matter of fact, this Sir 
Falke was dubbed by Queen Elizabeth upon the 
occasion of her visit to Kenilworth so far back as 
1566, when he was thirty-nine years of age. He 
was afterwards Recorder of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and died, as before said, in 1606. This proves at 
once that he could not have been the Fulke 
Greville, Esq., of 1584 and following Parliaments. 
I take it, therefore, that the M.P. all through was 
the same individual, viz. Fulke Greville, junior, 
the eldest son of the Recorder of Stratford, born 
1554, made K.B. in 1603, created Baron Brooke 
in 1621, and died September 30, 1628, aged 
seventy-four. A contempo knight of the 
same name, dubbed at Whitehall, April 13, 1615, 
and one of the Gentlemen Pensioners to James I., 
would, I think, be a son of Sir Edward Greville, 
of Harrold Park, Essex, and cousin to the last 
named. W. Dz. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


MS. Hovr Boox.—I have a MS. Hour Book 
which I bought last summer from a Birmingham 
bookseller. It consists of a hundred and thirteen 
folios in vellum ; seven inches by four and a half ; 
twenty lines to a page; dated three times 1463 ; 
twenty small miniatures ; twenty borders, flowers, 
&c., in relief, mostly on mat-gold grounds. The 
large miniatures have been cut out. On the title- 
page is written “J. V. D. Bogaert me emit.” In 
the calendar are the names of Alban, martyr, and 
Thomas of Canterbury (in red). The Litany has 
two St. Thomases. Does this point to its bein 
an — MS.? The binding is stam re 
calf. Down the centre are nine fleurs de lys, each 
in a lozenge. On each side is a row of ten small 
lozenges, each containing a bezant or torteau. 
Outside and on each side is a row of eight com- 
partments, each containing a branch of some plant 


with three flowers of five petals. Round the out- 
side edge of the book are stamped alternate small 
lozenges, containing each a fleur de lys, and circles, 
each containing what appears to be a rose of six 
petals. Ishould be glad to know whose binding 
this was. Is it merely a fancy binding; or is the 
pattern heraldic? Is it possible that the book 
belonged to Katherine Plantagenet, daughter of 
Edward IV., who married Sir Wm. Courtenay, 
K.B.? The fleur de lys was, of course, the charge 
on the first quartering of the shield of England. 
The rose was the York badge, and the Courtenays 
used the torteau as a charge on their shield. The 
lozenge was also commonly used by ladies at this 
time. H. 


Nicnotas Trarr.—I should be grateful for any 
pedigree (and other) references to family and 
descendants of Nicholas Trapp, of Kemsey, co. 
Worcester, living circa 1601. I have the refer- 
ences from Marshall’s ‘Guide’ and also the entries 
in Foster's ‘Alumni Oxon.’ J. G. Braprorp. 

16, Listria Park, Stoke Newington, N, 


Cuurcn there any church choirs 
where instrumental music is used at the present 
time ; and if so, where? K. Yenpys. 

See 7% §. xii, 247, 416, 469; 8 i. 195, 336, 498; 
ii, 15. At Dr. Parker's City Temple, violins, flutes, and 
a cornet are, or were recently, employed.) 


Gascoigne Morro Wanrtev.—Can you, or any 
of your numerous readers, kindly inform me as to 
what is the motto of the old Yorkshire family of 
Gascoigne? Iam much interested in the mottoes 
and badges of ancient houses, but cannot find this 
particular one in any armorial ordinary, nor on 
any of the monuments in various Yorkshire 
churches, CHEVRON. 


Arms Waytep.—Can any heraldic contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me the arms of the two 
following families ? Firstly, Browne of Newgrove, 
co. Clare; secondly, Day of Lohercannon, co. 
Kerry. Maurice FiizGerald Day, present Bishop 
of Cashel, belongs to this family. 

Warp. 

‘Taste 1n Hiou Lirs.’—Miss Edwards, a lady 
of fortune in Kensington, had been ridiculed for 
some singularities of manner, and, to recriminate, 
gave Hogarth, in 1742, sixty guineas for a picture 
ridiculing the fashions of that day. The picture 
was called ‘Taste in High Life.’ At the sale of 
her effects this picture was bought by the father of 
Mr. Birch, a surgeon in Essex Street, Strand. Is 
the whereabouts of this picture now known ? 


C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


“Lerrers ror THE Poor.”—In the accounts 
of disbursements by the overseers of the poor for 


| 
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the parish of Lapworth, Warwickshire, there 
occur these entries :— 

1695, Paid for letters for the poor, 3s. 

1704. Paid for cloth to make feet 
I should be glad of information as to the meaning 
of these entries. Were the ‘paupers distinguished 
tee badge? R. Hepsoy. 

pw 


“Qvarenvs Foors.”—On Sunday, Sept. 21, | 
1777, Dr. Johnson exclaimed to Boswell,— 

“If Betterton were to walk into this room with Foote, | 
Foote would soon drive him out of it. Foote, sir, quatenus | 
Foote, has powers superior to them all.” 

What is the meaning of this phrase? Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill remarks on it thus :— 

“What Jobnson says is that Foote, so far as he is 
Foote or looked at as Foote, bas powers superior to the | 
ots entens. Looked at asa man he might be greatly | 

ferior, 


| 


ters for the poor, 6d. | 


' not be overturned, and, when turned over as much 
| as one pleased, were always right side up? 

James D. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Names or Sprixes.—There is a spring at 
Louth, in Lincolnshire, named Aswell. At Kirton- 
in-Lindsey, in the same county, is an Ashwell or 
Eshwell. What is the signification of the prefix? 
Miss Burne, in her ‘ Shropshire Folk-lore,’ speaks 
of Eas Well at Baschurch (iii. p. 432). She also 
says, in a note on p. 433, that the name is spelt 
Eas Well, Ease Well, or Ase Well, and that Gough 
mentions a well called Ast-well or Asta-well, and 
by some Easter-well. Do other springs bear these 
or similar names ? P. 


Sir Tsaomas Kinsey, on Kensey, Knicat.— 
He died Jan. 3, 1696, and was buried at Fulham 
Church on Jan. 9. For what ward of the City of 


But this explanation, which is simply a rendering | London was he alderman? Any information con- 


of the word quatenus as it stands in a Latin dic- 
tionary, by no means gives the force of Dr. John- 
son’s remark. It is evidently one of those apt 
quotations, in allusion to his Protean powers, 
which were so uently applied to Foote. Pos- 
sibly a correspondent may remember it and let 
me have it ; and if so, es ky 


. T. Scorr, M.D. 
Swettenham Rectory, Congleton. 


Manam Famity.—I have some notes about the 
Mabams of South Carolina, and shall be glad io 
have particulars of their ancestry. Nicholas 
Mabam bad one son, Hezekiah, and two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Dorothea. Hezekiah was born 
June 26, 1739, and was a rice planter on Santee 
River, St. Stephen’s i He fought with 
success in the revolutionary war, and raised a 
regiment of cavalry, and equipped it at his own 
expense. Col. Maham married a Miss Palmer, by 
whom he bad two daughters: Mary, who married 
Dr. George Haig, and Ann, who married John 
Waties. He died in 1789. The Maham arms are 

martered by the Haigs of South Carolina, and are 

rgent, two horses’ heads, couped, bridled, ad- 
dorsed, ppr.; on a chief gules three spur-revels of 
the first. Fess 


Grotto or Antrparnos.— Where can an account 


of this famous grotto of stalactitic and stalagmitic | 
formation be found ? I can remember, many years | 


age, when « child, seeing an engraving of it in 
er the Penny or the Saturday Magazine. The 
ancient name of the island, one of the small 
Oyclades in the Archipelago, was Oliaros. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


cerning him, his daughter and heiress Mary, and 
her husband, Mr. Richard Atkins, will be 
able. He died intestate. Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


Ney.—According to a tradition in our family, 
one Doig, a private in Wellington’s army, was one 
of the men who shot Marshal Ney; bat I have 
heard he was shot by French soldiers. Might it 
have been a mixed regiment? Could any reader 
kindly inform me ? Ferrier Pryor. 


Jaconites, 1715, 1745.—Is there any official 
list of those executed? I wish to prove if a 
William Hearsey, or Hersey, was amongst the 
sufferers. He was a great-uncle of the late 
General John Hearsey, H.E.LC., ear ¢ 


De Praiz Famity.—Can any one tell me the 
crest and motto of the De Plaiz family, original 
feudal lords of the manor of Plaistow, Essex, prior 
to 1267? Were the De Plaiz of the same famil 
as the Playsteds of High Town (now called Wad- 
hurst Park), Wadhurst, Sussex? The Playsteds 
were at Wadhurst before 1400. Distarr. 


Martin or Gatwar.—It is recited in an old 
pedigree in the Office of Arms, Dublin Castle, that 
this family originally came from Kent, going over 
to Ireland with Strongbow. Are there any 
of a family of that name existing in Kent at that 
time? I am aware of the article in Foss’s 
Judges.’ Arcuer Martin. 

Badminton Club, Victoria, B.C. 


Louruer’s Cor.—A replica of what is known as 


Luther's Cup—a curious goblet nted to Luther 
| in 1524—was exhibited in Sesion during the 


Church Congress, and attracted a good deal of 


Cusicat Ipeas.—What classical authority is 
there for the saying that the ideas of Socrates 
were cubical, or four-square, so that they could 


attention from those who care for curios. Upon 
it, amongst much other ornament, is a representa- 
| tion of t e¢ Last Supper. This meal is served up 
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on a circular table, around which eleven disciples 
and our Lord sit. What makes this supper so 
thoroughly unique, however, is that what is appa- 
rently a human figure is on the dish. Does any 
other such treatment exist anywhere else? Husen- 
beth, Tyrwhitt, Mrs. Jameson, and Miss Twining 
—good authorities at my elbow—make no refer- 
ence to anything of the sort. The Rev. Charles 
T. Ward, M.D., Vicar of Chudleigh, is the present 
owner of the cup, and he suggests that this par- 
ticular and by no means pleasant treatment refers 
to Luther’s doctrine of Consubstantiation. Opinions 
upon this particular Lord’s Supper would be inter- 
esting. The cup is distinctly of sixteenth century 
German character. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter, 


“ Lerrer-Gar.”—Scott, in a foot-note in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ chap. xi., says that the precentor of a 
Scottish parish is called by Allan Ramsay— 

The Letter-Gae of haly ryme. 
What is the origin of this phrase ; and what is the 
exact meaning of “ Letter-Gae” ? 
JonatHan Bovcaier. 


Loypow Merccrr.’—I find a refer- 
ence to this publication in ‘ Theatrical Biography,’ 
1772. No. x. is said to contain a life of Samuel 
Reddish. The periodical is not in the British 
Museum. Can any one trace it, give information 
concerning it, 

RBAN. 


“Over acainst.”—What is the precise mean- 
ing of this phrase? Mr. Warp, correcting Strype, 
uses it in a foot-note, ante, p. 3. The ‘ Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary’ gives it as equivalent to “ oppo- 
site; in front of.” The Northampton Mercury, 
first issued in 1720, was printed “ near All Saints’ 
Church.” The imprint was afterwards altered to 
“over against All Saints’ Church.” The +~ has 
been printed at the present office certainly for the 
last hundred and forty years; but no one knows 
whether it was printed there from 1720 to 1750. 
The present office is “near,” but not “ opposite,” 
nor “in front of,” the church. The office fronts the 
north of the Market Square. The houses fronting 
the south of the square are between All Saints’ 
Church and the Mercury office. A roadway sepa- 
rates them from the churchyard. If these houses 
were demolished, the office would be “ opposite,” 
but not “in front of” All Saints’; buat they, or 
other houses, have occupied the same site since 
1700. Would the present office be correctly 
described as “ over against All Saints’ — ? 


Warecer Famity.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me information about a branch of the Wheeler 
family settled in Kent prior to 18507 It is 
believed that shortly after that date ney went to 
America. R. 


Beg lies, 


THE POETRY OF PAINTING, 
(7 S. viii. 64, 196, 514.) 

After an interval of five years I return to 
a subject which was not exhausted at the last 
reference. It is a generally accepted fact that 
Titian, circa 1516, painted a portrait of Ariosto 
(presumably while at Ferrara and on terms of 
intimacy with the fost). That portrait was seen 
by Byron at the ini Palace at Venice in 
1817. Lord Darnley saw it there in 1850, and 
it disappeared thence in 1857. Its precise loca- 
tion was for a long time unknown at Venice, 
and formed the subject of a correspondence in 
‘N. & Q.’ At the first reference I called atten- 
tion to the fact that for several years the picture 
in question was supposed to have been in our 
National Galley, there having been on its walls a 
portrait of Ariosto by Titian, so described in 
the official Catalogue until 1889. I imagined this 
to have been the Manfrini Ariosto. But I soon 
found out my mistake. Oa a subsequent visit to 
the National Gallery I noticed that the authorities 
had changed its descriptive title thus :— 

636. Venetian School, Portrait of a Poet, by Palma. 
1480-1528. 

In drawing attention to this circumstance (7* 
S. viii. 64) I asked what had become of the por- 
trait of Ariosto that Titian had undoubtedly 
painted. To that question there was no answer, 
and the subject seemed to have passed “‘ into the 
limbo of forgotten things.” It certainly was a 
we es and one that has taken me five years to 
unravel. On a recent visit to the Exhibition of 
Works by the Old Masters, at Burlington House, 
@ portrait attracted my attention; it was thus 
described in the official Catalogue :— 

“Portrait of Luigi Ariosto, the celebrated Italian 
poet; b. 1474; d. 1533. Half figure, standing to r., 
looking at the spectator ; his r, arm rests an a ledge ; 
dark robe, with wide quilted sleeves; long hair; dark 
a Signed, *Titianus TV.’ Canvas, 32 by 

in. 

I did not for a moment doubt that I had thus 
accidentally stumbled across the famous portrait 
of Ariosto which had aroused the admiration of 
Byron. But wishing to verify that fact, I wrote 
to Lord Darnley, the owner of the picture, and 
asked for further particulars. I append the 
memorandum which Lord Darnley courteously 
sent to me :-— 


“The Cobham picture is not the guondam Manfrini 
icture. I saw the latter at Venice in 1850, and I 
lieve that it was subsequently brought to England by 


| 


the late Mr. Barker, whose collection (I think in Picca- 
dilly) was well known, What became of it when Mr. 
Barker's collection was broken up I do not know; 
possibly the archives of Messrs. Christie may contain 
this information. The Manfrini picture is identical with 


| the Cobham picture in the features, but somewhat 
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different in treatment, The only record we have of the 
icture bere is that it was brought from France early in 
© Revolution.” 

Although this note was disappointing, I resolved 
to follow Lord Darnley’s suggestion. A gentle- 
man at Christie’s, who has seen all the famous 

ictures that have passed under the hammer there 
—— the past forty years, could give me no 
tidings of the Manfrini Ariosto. He remembered 
having seen it among Mr. Barker's colleetion of 
ictures in Piccadilly, but did not know who had 
ores it on the dispersal of that collection. 
Fortunately, Lord Battersea happened to be visit- 
ing Christie’s at that moment, and from him we 
leaned the interesting fact that the Manfrini 
Krioato had been purchased by the late Baron 
Meyer de Rothschild, from whom it passed into 
the hands of Lord Rosebery. It now hangs in the 
Green Room at Mentmore. My interest in the 
matter would probably have ended with that dis- 
covery had not the Times art critic thrown doubt 
upon the authenticity of the Cobham Ariosto. 
This led to a correspondence between Lord Darn- 
ley and Sir J. A. Orowe, the well-known author 
(in conjunction with G. B. Cavalcaselle) of the 
‘Life of Titian,’ published by Murray in 1877. 
According to Sir J. A. Crowe, whose interesting 
work will repay perusal, the Manfrini Ariosto is 
but “a bad, late copy” of the great original. In 
other words, it is of no value, and fetched next to 
nothing at the sale in 1857, The real discoverer 
of the worthlessness of the Manfrini Ariosto was 
Herr Otto Miindler, who published a pamphlet 
in 1870, entitled ‘Beitrage zu Burckhardt’s 
Cicerone.’ Whether Otto Miindler is justified in 
his statement is a question which | will not 
attempt to answer at this moment. It will require 
very close study and much reading. For the 
present I am content to have found the picture 
which so deeply interested Byron, and I hasten to 
inform readers of ‘N. & Q.’ of that fact. The 
connoisseur in art is always irrepressible ; but, 
a human, he is not infallible. According to 
Sir J. A. Crowe, the original portrait of Ariosto 
by Titian is now in the Munich Gallery. That he 
was not of that opinion in 1877 can be proved. 
But I will not cavil. Five years ago I set out to 
find the Manfrini Ariosto, and I have found it. 
Ricuarp Epecumss. 
83, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


or Mankind at THE REsuRRECTION 
8" §. vi. 348, 458).— My query about Sir William 

‘etty’s attempt to calculate the numbers of man- 
kind at the resurrection has evoked from three of 
gee correspondents replies, my gratitude for which 

not lessened because I venture to look each gift- 
horse in the mouth. 

Mr. Fkrer says troly that “it is, of course, 
utterly futile to attempt to prove such a pro- 


position” as the assertion that the whole human 
race, counting from the commencement of human 
life upon the eartb, could stand side by side in 
Ireland. In a modern magazine, therefore, the 
assertion, if found, might well be passed without 
making a note of it. But the very futility of the 
attempt, when we find it gravely made by an able 
statistician twe centuries ago, throws an interest- 
ing light on the history of statistics. 

Mr. Marsnatt’s query whether further in- 
vestigations into the same subject are contained in 
Petty’s ‘ Essay concerning the Multiplication of 
Mankind,’ 1686, is easily answered. In this case, 
as so often, Chalmers’s bibliographical information 
is incomplete. The two essays— that entitled 
* Another Essay,’ &c., 1683, from which I quoted, 
giving its full title, in my original query, and that 
of 1686, of which Chalmers s are substan- 
tially the same. The full title of the latter essay 
is :— 

“ An Essay concerning the Multiplication of Mankind ; 
together with Another Essay in Political Arithmetick 
concerning the Growth of the City of London ; with the 
Measures, Periods, Causes and Consequences thereof. 
1682, The Second Edition, revised and a By 
Sir William Petty, Fellow of the Royal Society. Licensed, 
Rob. Midgley, Jan, 9, 1686. London: Printed for Mark 
Pardoe, at the Black Raven over against Bedford-house 
in the Strand. 1686.” 11., pp, 1-50, 8vo. 

The revision consists of a few trifling verbal 

from the edition of 1683, and the enlargement is 
effected by the addition of an “ Address from the 
Stationer to the Reader,” introductory to an 
“Extract of a Letter [“from a gentleman who 
sometimes corresponded with Sir W. Petty”) con- 
cerning the Scope of an Essay intended to precede 
Another Essay.” These additions occupy the first 
five pages of the second edition, 1686. 1 have not 
been able to discover, as yet, that the “ Essay 
intended to precede” was ever published, and 
the existence of a copy 

it. 

Mr. Coteman says, quite correctly, that Petty 
was appointed physician to the army in Ireland in 
1652, returned to England at (before) the Restora- 
tion, and died at his house in Piccadilly Dec. 16, 
1687. The obvious inference that Petty remained 
in England from 1660 to 1687 finds confirmation 
rather than otherwise in Mr. Coteman’s state- 
ment, “I am not assisted by the dates (1680-2) 
ee by correspondent as the period of Sir 

illiam Petty’s residence in Ireland.” In fact, 
Petty was in Ireland at least seven different times, 
and resided there for some months at four or more 
different periods. I will speak only of the period 
1680-2, about which Mr. CoLeman appears to 
feel some doubt. Petty attended a meeting of the 
Council of the Royal Society in London, Feb. 28, 
1680 (Birch, ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ iv. 19); 
at Aubrey’s solicitation he sat for a portrait to 
David Loggan in March, 1680, “just before his 
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going into Ireland ” (Aubrey’s ‘ Lives,’ in Walker's 
Letters written by Eminent Persons in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ iii. 487); he 
took his seat in the Parliament of Ireland March 22, 
1680 (‘ Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Wor- 
thies, ix. 46). I am unable here to verify this 
date by reference to a better authority. His 
absence apparently extended through 1680-1, as 
he was not among those continued in the Council 
of the Royal Society Nov. 30, 1680 (Birch, iv. 
58); but he was again chosen into the Council 
Nov. 30, 1682 (ibid., 168), and attended a meet- 
ing of the Council at London Jan, 3, 1683 (ibid., 
173). Cuarves H. 
Ithaca, New York. 


The worthy whom Sir William Petty assisted 
is thus alluded to by him in a letter to Sir Robert 
Southwell, dated Dublin, August 20, 1681: 
“There is about this town a good man writing 
against Atheism, and in particular answering 
cavils against the resurrection.” The “ assistances ” 
which Petty gave this good man were based upon 
the assumption that there were at that time living 
between three and four hundred millions of souls; 
and by applying the observations of Graunt, in 
his ‘ Bills of Mortality,’ 1665, Petty found that 
“ Munster would afford them all graves ; and the 
Mangerton bodies, or the equivalent in weight of 
earth ; next, the world being 5,630 years old, and 
Adam and Eve doubling but every 200 years (as 
Graunt also says), there must now be 316,000,000 
on the earth, which answers admirably, and is a 
brave argument against Scripture scoffers and 
pree-Adamites.” 

Petty proceeds to make some most sensible 
remarks on the different rates of multiplication in 
different parts of the world, and on the extremely 
different proportions in the distribution of in- 
habitants, “‘the world at a medium being not 
much better peopled than our wretched baronies 
in Kerry, nor above one-tenth part so well as our 
poor Ireland is.” He contends that in the next 
1,400 years the world will be over-peopled, and 
then there must be great wars and slaughters, and 
the strong destroy the weak, or else the world 
come to an end. He makes no mention here of 
the calculation of the number of persons who have 
died since the creation of the world. 

This letter is cited in extenso by the Rev. John 
Smith in his ‘ Life, Journals, and Correspondence 
of Samuel Pepys.’ It is well known that Petty 
was an intimate friend of the diarist, and among 
the papers formerly belonging to the latter, which 
I obtained some years ago, are some writings in 
Petty’s hand; inter alia, the original rough draft 
report from the Council in Ireland to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council, which was drawn by Sir 
William Petty, dated March 25, 1676—a volu- 
minous MS. document, with corrections in Petty’s 
handwriting. It is in connexion with these 


researches of his into the condition of the popula- 
tion of Ireland that he makes the allusion in the 
letter to Southwell to “poor Ireland.” In his 
report he states that 

“the population is about 200,000 familyes or houses, 
wh* but 16,000 which have more than one chimney and 
24,000 which have but one, the rest, 160,000, are wretched 
dirty Cabbins without chimney, window, or door shut, 
and worse than those of the savage Americans...... There 
are 10 acres of good land to every head in Ireland, only 
4 in England, and in Holland scarce 1.” 

It may be interesting to note that Petty, among 
the remedies which he suggests for the amend- 
ment of the defects and impediments of the trade 
of Ireland, has the following proposal :— 

“That endeavours be used in England for the Union 
of the Kingdomes under one Legislative power propor- 
tionably as was heretofore and successively [sic] done in 
the case of Wales.” 


Richmond, Surrey. 


Jemmy=Sueer’s Heap (8" S. v. 345, 437 ; vi. 
138, 412).—One objection to Mr. Hatr’s pro- 
posal to derive ‘“‘ Jemmy” from ‘‘ gimmer” is that 
in the latter word the initial letter never by any 
chance becomes soft. The first syllable is invari- 
ably sounded in the same way as the first syllable 
of ‘*gimlet.” As the usage appears to be English 
—I am not aware that it is at al current in Scot- 
land—and as it seems to have taken hold in the 
first quarter of the present century, may there not 
be in it a southern compliment to James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd? The London wags of 
time were capable of such a subtle jest. 

Tuomas Barne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


King James I.—known as King Jamie, or Jommy, 
in his native land—introduced the national dish of 
singed sheep’s head and trotters, as he did golf, 
when he came to England. A “sanguinary James” 
was a sheep’s head not singed. No real Scotch 
dinner is complete without a haggis, a sheep's head 
and trotters, and, in summer, hotch-potch, or in 
winter, cocky-leekie, which is a fowl boiled or 
stewed with leeks or kale, i.¢. salt beef and curly 
greens. W. H. 

Coblenz. 


A large, long barrow on the top of one of the 
hills of this branch of the Cotswolds (Nether Swell, 
Stow-on-Wold), is called “ Bloody Jemmy.” The 
barrow, much loftier at the east and horned end, 
slopes ruggedly towards the west. Does it owe 
its name (hitherto a puzzle) to a likeness to the 
** dressed or baked head” of a oe of the Cots- 
wold breed, detected by the Cotswold shepherd ? 

Davip Royce. 


Mr. Hate’s suggestion that “Jemmy” may be 


J. Extor Hopexry, 


derived from “ gimmer,” a sheep, will not do, as 
the g is hard. There is another *gimmer,” g soft, 
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but that means one of the limbs of a forked branch 


of a tree. G. H. Tompson, 
Alnwick. 


Oxrorp Starve (8 S, vi. 285, 437, 497).— 
‘Oursor Mundi,’ the Bible of lay folk in the 
Middle Ages, makes particular mention of the 
weapon which Cain used in slaying Abel ; it was 
the ‘‘cheke of an dede asse,” or as one MS. has 
it, the ‘‘ chafte ban of a ded has.” The ‘ Mystery 
Plays’ still further popularized the statement. In 
the “ Towneley” series, the murderer says to his 


: Withe cheke bon, or that I blyn, 
Shal I the and thi life twyn. 
So lig down ther and take thi rest, 
Thus shalle shrewes be chastysed best. 
And in the “ Coventry ”:— 
With this chavyl bon I xal sle the, 
Thi deth is dyht, thi days be go, 
Out of myn handys xalt thou not fle 
With this strok I the kylle. 
The corresponding passage is lacking to the ‘ York 
Mystery Plays.’ St. Swirsty. 


Sin Tomas Samira vi. 327).—A fairly 
full account of this knight will be found in ‘ Alamni 
Oxonienses.’ His father’s name is there given as 
** Thomas” Smith, but Wood (‘ Athenz,’ ii. 54) 
merely states that he “ was born of suffient parents 
in a town called Abingdon, in Berkshire,” and the 
marriage licence for his sister, issued by the Bishop 
of London Feb. 23, 1595/6, describes her as 
“*Marye Smithe, of the Savoy London spinster, 
daughter of —— Smithe, of Abingdon co. Berks 

t.” That Sir Thomas was of Abingdon origin 
proved by his will (dated Sept. 12, 1609, proved 
Dec. 21, 1609, P.C.0. 113 Dorset). By this he 
ives ‘‘to S* Thomas Bodley for the Librarie in 
lorde twentie markes to be bestowed on some 
bookes at his discretion.” He also recites that he 
has lately purchased “ of my friend Hughe Middle- 
ton in the Manor of Barwicke uppon Tease co. 
Yorke ” divers lands, and appoints the said Hugh 
Middleton, citizen and goldsmith of London, to be 
one of his overseers. From the Visitation of 
Berks, 1566, it appears that Richard Smythe was 
then one of the Aldermen of the borough of 
Abingdon. 

Since writing the above, I have consulted Harl. 
MS. 1551, 69%, and find it there stated that Sir 
Thomas was son of Thomas Smyth, of Abingdon, 
by Joane his wife, daughter of Thomas Jenings. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Sire Croupester (8" S. vii, 41),—Ma. 
Marsuam-Townxsuenp’s account of the family of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel! brings back to my memory, 
St Mare vista of twenty-seven years, the spot in 
St. ’s, Scilly, where his body was washed 
asnore in 1707 as it suddenly broke into my sight 


in approaching from the town of St. Mary. The 
expanse of Holy Vale lay before me—no living 
being in sight except a bird of the heron species 
standing on the brink of the inlet where the body 
was found, which, when I came into sight, rose and 
winged its flight away. There—at Penallick—it 
was said the body of Sir Cloudesley was washed 
ashore on a hatch, and a washerwoman, wife of a 
soldier, was the first to see it. She took a ring off 
the finger and sent it to his wife, and for that she 
got a pension. The body was buried at Penallick, 
but afterwards removed to Westminster Abbey ; 
but the grass never grew on his first burial place. 
There were over two thousand people onthel and 
only one man saved and one was hanged. He 
was hanged for warning Sir Cloudesley Shovell of 
the danger he was in, and at his execution read 
Psalm cix. These traditions I got from Uncle 
John Watts and his wife, Aunt Phyllis, August 24, 
1868, the former that day completing his seventy- 
ninth year. They lived in the Old Town of St. 
Mary, and had an arm-chair that came, they said, 
from Sir Cloudesley’s cabin, and they looked — 
Psalm cix. for my perusal. He told me he 
been eight years in the navy during the French 
war, LaBLACE. 


Pronunciation oF Piace-names (8" vii. 7). 
—The capricious use of alphabetical characters to 
express vocal sound has, as your correspondent 
observes, tended to conceal rather than explain the 
pronunciation of many place-names. But there is 
another indication of origin and meaning, quite as 
essential as genuine phonetic spelling, namely, 
stress. I am constantly reeeiving letters from 
people inquiring about the meaning of names, 
and it is very rarely that they give the key most 
likely to unlock the mystery by indicating the 
stress syllable. Pronunciation is most liable to 
change by contraction, slur, or mistaken popular 
interpretation of meaning. Take the familiar 
example of Bordeaux. Here there is nothing, 
either in the orthography or pronunciation, to 
indicate the original form Burdigala ; but there 
is much in local character to endorse the popular 
interpretation of “ water-side.” The whole appear- 
ance of the written name has changed, and the 
last three syllables have been contracted into one, 
on which, however, the stress remains firmly fixed. 

Now the significance of stress can hardly be 
exaggerated. Writers on place-names have given 
far too little importance to it. In compound place- 
names the stress invariably falls on the qualitative 
or specific syllable. Observance of this rule would 
have prevented the common blunder of interpret- 
ing Morcambe Bay as mur cam, curved or bend- 
ing sea. would have produced Morcambe 
instead of Morcambe. The _ — that the 
real origin is mér cam, great bay ; , great, is 
the qualitative, and retains the stress until the 
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end of,time. There is only one influence which, 
so far as I know, is undermining this sure indica- 
tion—that of railways. In the North, where the 
majority of names are of Celtic origin, the stress 

erally lies on the ultimate or penultimate, 

use in Celtic speech the qualitative usually 
follows the substantive. There are exceptions to 
this rule, of which Morcambe is one, but the more 
usual arrangement appears in the synonymous 
Cambusmore, the great bend (in the Forth). But 
in Teutonic compounds the qualitative is placed 
first, carrying the stress with it, so the majority of 
English place-names carry the stress on the first 
syllable. The effect of railway communication has 
been to import the Teutonic stress into the North. 
Thus you shall hear most southerners speak of 
Carlisle, whereas the true local pronunciation is 
Carlisle, indicating the old meaning caer Llewellydd, 
Llewellydd’s fortress. 

It is essential, therefore, that in future all lists 
of place-names, if they are to be intelligible, 
should have the stress syllables correctly marked. 
Mere pronunciation will not avail in such names 
as Worcester, Cirencester, Leicester ; on the con- 
trary, it obscures the etymology, for there is 
nothing to distinguish the sound of the Latin 
castru(m) in composition from that of the Norse 
settr, a farm, in names like Bixetter and Clouster, 
in Shetland, or Volister, in Lewis. 

Without indication of stress, who could attempt 
to pronounce or elucidate names like Balmérino, 
Lesmahagow, or Cullirpattie ? 

Hersert Maxwett. 


Oliver & Boyd's ‘Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World,’ a cheap and excellent little school- 
book, usually gives the correct pronunciation of 
_—— names, even when the ordinary usage 

erroneous. Mr. Hope’s ‘Dialectal Place- 
Nomenclature,’ primarily intended for the use of 
cyclists, gives a list of about a thousand English 
village names which are locally not pronounced as 
they are spelt. It is far from being complete, 
and not free from errors. Isaac TayYtor. 


Is Mrs. Scarvett acquainted with the ‘ Manual 
of Geographical Pronunciation and Etymology,’ by 
A. F. Foster, M.A. (ed. Stanford)? The book 
contains a fairly exhaustive ‘Geographical Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary.’ I notice that the pro- 
nunciation of Fowey is there given as “ foi (some- 
times written Fawey)."’ Cuas, Jas. Fikret, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Mas. Scarert will find what she wants in ‘A 
Glossary of Dialectal Place-Nomenclature, to 
which is appended a List of Family Surnames 
pronounced differently from what the Spelling 
suggests,’ by Robert Charles Hope, second edition, 
(London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 1883. 

W. H. Sr. Joun Hors. 


“Partin 4”: “Partie pour” §, vi. 488), 
—According to the general rule laid down in our 
standard French grammars (Brunot, Ayer, Mitz- 
ner, Chassang) we must use pour instead of 4 
after partir, sembarquer, faire voile, mettre & la 
voile, se mettre en route. The reason for using 
pour with these verbs lies in its peculiar function 
of denoting le but, la destination ; “ parce qu'on 
sous-entend aller 4” (Robert). In all other cases 
with verbs denoting motion 4 is used. As to the 
question whether the French language is really 
undergoing changes in its fundamental principles 
of grammar, I really hope W. M. does not come 
to such a bold conclusion merely from his royal 
authors making rather free with the use of a pre- 
position. I have not been able to hunt up 
analogous phrases for the use of & after partir, 
and I make bold to state that this use must be 
extremely rare. R. D. Navta. 

Heerenveen. 


She was not exactly a descendant of St. Louis, 
but she must be considered a good grammarian, 
who wrote “ Partant pour la Syrie.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Depication Crosses (8® S. vi. 488).—A 
most complete as well as a very recent notice of 
these, which are otherwise known as “ consecra- 
tion crosses,” is in an article by J. H. Middleton, 
F.S.A., in the Archeologia, vol. xlviii. 1884, pp. 
456-64 :—xxiii. “Remarks on Consecration Crosses, 
with some English Examples.” Plates xxxiii.- 
xxxv. contain numerous illustrations. There are 
notices of several consecration crosses, with two 
illustrations, in an article ‘ Jn the Tympanum of a 
former Doorway in the Church of South Ferriby, 
Lincolnshire,’ by C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., in vol. xlvii. 
pp. 161-78. There are also references to notices of 
consecration crosses, vols. xxv. 243, 277; xxx. 
120 ; xlv. 225. Ep. MarsHatt. 


On the nave north wall of Lamberhurst Church, 
Kent, there are two floreated crosses corresponding 
with Vicar’s description. It is said that there 
should be twelve such crosses inside and twelve 
outside the church, three on each wall. In the 
central perforations were inserted lighted sconces 
when the anniversary of consecration was cele- 
brated. This church also has the square sloping 
head of a pillar piscina. J. LancHorys, 
Lamberhurst. 


Three may be seen here. One, very large, on 
the outside wall under the east window of the 
ruined cathedral. Another, also outside, on the 
parish church of the Holy Trinity, now called 
the ‘* Town Church.” The third is on a fragment 


of stone in the University Museum. 
These crosses, twelve in number, may be seen in 


their entirety (to the best of my recollection) in 
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the Franciscan Church—now Presbyterian — at 
Stirling. They are a sure token, or proof, that a 
church bas been dedicated or consecrated, not 
merely opened for Divine service. The tapers placed 
in front of each cross are lighted on the feast of 
the dedication, which must be distinguished from 
the titular or patronal feast of a church—or feast of 
the title or patron. GrorcE Ayovs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


In the lately disused church of Michaelchurcb, 
near Ross, in Herefordshire, the yellow wash has 
peeled off the walls, showing considerable traces of 
wall colouring. At one side (the north) of the 
east end wall a cross within a surrounding circle 
is to be seen. Probably when the colour peels off 
the other side another will be found. R. B. 


These crosses were usually painted on the inside 
walls of churches, and particular directions con- 
cerning them may be found in the service ‘‘ De 
Ecclesize Dedicatione” in the‘ Pontificale Romanum.’ 
Pugin, in his ‘Glossary,’ explains their meaning. 
All Saints’ Church, Norwich, has some stone con- 
secration crosses op the outside of the walls, eleven 
in all ; the twelfth, required to complete the rubrical 
number, is probably concealed by a vestry against 
the east end of the north aisle. It was ordered in 
the ninth century that, at the invisible mystery of 
dedication, every bishop should have it written on 
the walls of the oratory, or in a table, as also on 
the altars, to what saints both of them are dedi- 
cated. (Wulfred’s ‘Canons,’ pcccxv1., 2.) 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Trexcn Famity 1x France §. v. 423 ; vi. 
197, 398).—I perfectly remember my father’s aunt, 
Miss Elizabeth H——, who died in 1839. The 
age inscribed on her coffin was 107; but from her 
account of persons she knew and places where she 
had been she must have been older. Her father 
was present at the battle of Aughrim, fought 
July 12, 1691, and I remember various anecdotes 
of the battle related by her and, of course, re- 

by my father. Most of these were published 

me in ‘N. & Q.’ when Macaulay’s history was 
under discussion in its pages. The rise of the 
Trench family (Lords Clancarty and Ashtown) 
was thus brought about. Plunderers from the 
Jacobite camp bad carried off a number of sheep 
belonging to a farmer named O'Kelly, residing in 
the neighbourhood. On his visiting the camp to 
demand restitution or compensation he was treated 
with great insolence by the French officers ; and 
his request for the skins of the slaughtered animals 
was refused by the soldiers, who said they required 
them to sleep on in the damp ground of the Bog 
of Urrachree, where they were encamped, and he 
was — beaten and driven out of the camp. 
Maddened with rage, he hastened to the Williamite 
camp, where he gave all the information he had 


picked up in the hostile army, stating particularly 
tbat a man richly dressed aud mounted on a white 
horse, who seemed to be the chief person there, 
had ordered him to be severely beaten and 
threatened with death. Glasses were brought to 
bear on the Jacobite camp, and the horseman was 
distinctly seen, as if holding a review. Lieut. 
Trench, an officer of artillery, was ordered to try 
what he could do with his guns. Bringing one 
down to the edge of the boy, some planks were 
laid down under it, careful «im was taken, the 
gun fired, and when the smoke lifted great con- 
fusion was apparent in the Jacobite ranks, and the 
horse was being led away rideriess. The rider 
was St. Ruth. Having, with his usual haughtiness, 
given no plan of the battle to the Irish officers, 
Sarsfield was obliged to do the best he could ; 
but the pass of Urrachree having been —— 
the victory fell to the Williamite forces. pt. 
Robert Davies, an old soldier of the Marlborough 
wars, had distinguished himself in the battle, par- 
ticularly in the capture and defence of the castle. 
After the battle he was offered as a reward all the 
land he could see from the castle, to be held from 
the Crown at sixpence an acre “ while grass grew 
and water ran”; but he was a soldier, with no 
taste for farming, and he refused it. It was then 
offered to Lieut. Trench, who was quite ready to 
accept it, and so laid the foundation of the Clan- 
carty and Ashtown estates. Capt. Robert Davies 
was presented by Queen Anne with a valuable 
Roman knight’s ring, now in my possession, and a 
‘silver sword.” This was accidentally destroyed, 
80 we cannot tell what it was exactly. He was a 
favourite of the queen, and had lost an eye in her 
service. He had learned the Italian method of 
fighting with two swords, one in each hand. I have 
also two cannon-balls and a band grenade dug up 
on the field of Aughrim, a spur, and part of a 
musket-lock ; and I gave the late Rev. James 
Graves, founder of the Kilkenny Archwological 
Society (now the Royal Antiquarian Association of 
Ireland) some of the large silver buttons and other 
small relics found on the field for his museum. As 
a link with the past there is only one life between 
me and a man who was present at a battle fought 
204 years ago. 
Fraycis Rosert Daviess, Kat. J.J. 
Hawthorn Black Rock. 


Grorce Exior on (8" 8. vi. 368).— 
The “ Mr. B.” of the quotation is, most probably, 
P. J. Bailey, whose ‘ Festus’ enjoyed a brilliant 
but transient [7] popularity. But how dangerous 
metaphors are. © one, surely, not even so un- 
conventional a lady as ‘George Eliot” herself, 
would like metal in her strong soup ! 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


ts (8" §, vii. 8).—It happens that the 
arms given, by a curious coincidence, stand for 
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both Ashby and Michell, which I think can be 
almost proved to be the same as Mighell. This 
query is an instance of how misleading it is not 
to quote the whole of an extract; for though 
“ Azure, a chevron between three eagles displayed 
or,” is given in Papworth as the arms of Ashby, of 

iddlesex and Leicester, the name also given in 
that book is not added, and this is very signifi- 
cant, and bears strongly on the case, for the name 
also belonging to the arms is that of “(? Michell) 
Nicholl,” and S., a chevron between three eagles 
displayed ar., Mychell. 

Now the corruption of a name from Michell to 
Mighell or Mighells is not so far-fetched as many 
others that have been altered from their original 
form ; in fact, no genealogical searches can be 
made to any purpose unless the name is searched 
for through all its variations, sometimes as many 


a8 

arms of Ashby, of Quenby, Leicester, are. 
Azure, a chevron erm. between three leopards’ faces 
or. It should first be proved what arms Admiral 
Sir Thomas Ashby bore, as there are nine or ten 
different coats for Ashby. This would clear up an 
im t point. 

t is not said that Miss Ashby was an heiress or 
coheiress. Without proof of this, her arms, what- 
ever they may be, could not be quartered by her 
descendants. 

The arms of Bullman seem to be clear enough : 
S., three bars wavy argent, on a chief gules a bull 
passant or ; therefore the arms on Mrs. Mighells’s 
monument would be correctly given as Mighells 
impaling Bullman, the latter being her arms. 

n support of my theory, here is a note of a 
deed, dated as late as 1808, between “Philip 
Mighell, of Brighton, co. Suss., Esq., and James 
Charles Michell, late of Brighton, but now of 
Oxford, Esq.”; the catalogue heading is “ Migholl,” 
@ farther proof, if more is needed, of the way in 
which names are changed. I expect a search 


relations. 

No arms are to be found, as given in Gilling- 
water, ‘ History of Lowestoft,’ and there is no 
doubt that Papworth is the most correct authority 
to follow. B. Frorence Scarverr. 


The arms on the monument in the south aisle 
of West Ham Church, Essex, commemorating 
Mrs. Anne Mighells (0b. 1741) and Mary Anne 
Gascoigne (died 1748), wife of Rear-Admiral John 

igne, are: Az, a chevron between three 
eagles displayed or, impaling Sa., three bendlets 
wavy arg., on a chief gu. a lion passant or. 
(Lysons’s ‘Environs of London,’ 1796, vol. iv. 
p. 261 n.) Dansiet Hipwett. 


: Donnettan §. vi. 408),— 
Burke, in his ‘ Landed Gentry,’ fourth edition, 


ing, I think, will be correct. 1655 (7 Charles II.), 
James Donellan, made Puisne Justice of Common 
Pleas in Ireland (his commission was signed 
Oliver Cromwell, “quam diu se bene gesseret, 
raised to the Chief J ye | in 1660 (12 Charles 
II.); created knight April 23, 1661, by Sir 
Maurice Eustace, Lord Chancellor, Roger 

Orrery, and Charles Earl of Mountrath, Lords 
Justices. The works of the Burkes (father and 
son) are considered an authority on genealogy and 
heraldry. Errors of omission and commission 
cannot be avoided in works depending to a large 
extent upon MS. Joun RapcwirFs. 


Lrrerary Pustisaine Societizs S. vi. 
386; vii. 72).—A new edition of the Rev. A. 
Hume’s ‘ Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of 
the United Kingdom,’ published nearly fifty years 
ago, would certainly prove a desirable addition to 
any library. I have a list of two hundred and 
twenty-six existing societies, which would admit 
of extension. This list is at the service of an 
one who would undertake the work, with which 
would gladly assist. 

Everarp Home OoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Anperson’s list of such societies in Scot- 
land is interesting, but would be more valuable if 
he had stated the dates when defunct societies 
ceased to exist. The Bannatyne Club, first in his 
list, was, according to Dr. Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and 
Fable,’ dissolved so long ago as 1859. 

James Hoorgr. 

Norwich. 


Tae Duration or 4 Mopern Frenca Book 
vii. 61).—Canon Simpson's question and 
lament may well have a closer limitation than to 
books that are French, because there can be but 
little doubt that the physical life of many of the 
printed books of this country, produced within the 
last quarter of a century, is destined to be a short 
one, by reason of the peculiarities of the paper 
upon which they are printed. 

The introduction of wood-fibre into the manu- 
facture of paper, its economical production, and 
the attractiveness of the article so produced, have 
combined to tempt the paper maker not to make 
for ‘‘all time,” but for the day, and only sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. Modern methods 
of book illustration require a paper of fine even 
surface, with the Property of semi-absorption of 
printer's ink, and this latter requirement has 
resulted in the very considerable use of what is 
known as “‘ half-sized” paper, i.¢., paper which has 
but a small proportion of gelatine, or other size, on 
which the permanent cohesion of the paper depends. 
Such paper cannot resist the influences of alternate 
variations of temperature and humidity to which 


1868, omits “ the temp. of James I.” The follow- 


all books are exposed, and thus ultimate decay is 
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bable in a shorter period than is suggested by 
anon Srupson’s publisher friend. The pro- 
vision made by the French Budget Committee is 
certainly a wise one. The whole question is 
le- ely that of expediency ; given the conditions of 
fit. ss for the moment and of low price, and the 
temptation to the publisher is too great. In the 
case of fine books, of which comparatively small 
numbers are printed, the small difference in cost 
per copy ought not to influence the publisher, and 
the considerable use of paper made of only 
for the printing of books, shows that some English 
publishers, at least, are awake to the danger of 
early destruction which attaches to paper made of 
other material. Geo. CivLow. 


Atrrep (8 vi. 208, 331, 377).— 
In Thomas Smith’s ‘ Historical Account of St. 
Marylebone,’ 1833, there is a biographical notice 
(pp. 298-306) of Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
(April 27, 1750-July 1, 1818), of Wimpole Street, 
in which it is said that that gentleman “ formed 
the Alfred Club in Albemarle Street, which was 
opened on Jan. 1, 1809.” W. F. Pripgavx. 


Work RELATING TO Scaisms amonc WeEs- 
Leravs (8 §S. vii. 48).—If A. W. will refer to the 
Methodist Recorder for 1893-1894, he will there 
find every week (nearly) a column of very inter- 
esting matter, entitled ‘Wesleyan Methodist 
ae It commenced Jan. 5, 1893, and 
concladed Jan. 3, 1895. It may not contain what 
A. W. wishes to know, but it may lead him. What 
he requires would, I should think, be found in the 
annals of the separate connexional bodies which 
seceded from the main body. As Canon VENABLES 
claims, he is the originator of the idea that,— 
“every phase of Dissent has arisen in the over-eager 
pursuit after some truth which the Church had prac- 
tically for a time too much ignored, and it is easy to see 
how, in every such instance, the special characteristic of 
that phase become the dominant feature of that 
sect,” —See Church Times, April 1, 1892. W.J.G 


Some particulars as to the various subdivisions 
of the Wesleyan sect may be read in the ‘ Life of 
Wesley,’ by Tyerman, the Bollandist of Methodism, 
vol. i, See, also, the religious worship statistics 
connected with the census of 1851. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


* Vox Vote’ (8" S. vii. 69).—This is one of the 
various publications of my friend, the editor, Mr. 
W. D. Macray, in 1880, in ‘ Anecdota Bodleiana : 
Gleanings from Bodleian MSS.’ “ Vox Valgi: a 
Poem in Censure of the Parliament of 1661, by 
George Wither, now first edited from the original 
MS., together with an unpublished letter from 
Wither to John Thurloe, by the Rev. W. Dunn 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A.,” Oxford, J. Parker & Co., 
1880, price 2s, Ep. Marsnatt. 


‘Reriquiz Dirvvianz’ (8 §, 
vii. 28, 75).—In thanking your correspondents for 
their replies respecting the skit on Dean Buck- 
land’s ‘Exploration of Kirkdale Cave,’ I wish to 
say that my copy bears the water-mark Fellows & 
Sons, 1821. I cannot decide whether this indicates 
a first or second edition. The word “ munch’d” is 
probably correct, the fold in the paper having 
obliterated the first two letters. The galantine 
@hytne, handed round the lecture-room by the 
worthy doctor, and referred to by the Rev. E. 
Marsaatt, is, I think, hit at in verse 8 :— 

But no dainty to me is so rare 
As “ Hyena bones potted in mud,” 
The inverted commas are in the original. Verse 9 
runs :— 
I know how they fared every day, 
Can tell Sunday’s from Saturday's dinner, 
What rats they devoured, can say* 
When the game of their forests grew thinner. 
The asterisk refers to the two lines :— 
For rats and mice and such small deer, 
Had been Tom's food for many a year. 
I would like to know whether this occurs in the 
Rev. E. MarsHatu’s copy. TENEBR. 


“ Firz” (8™ S. vi. 443 ; vii. 31, 77).—I have to 
thank Mr. Maruew for his citations from Anglo- 
Norman texts, which would, however, have been 
more serviceable if he had appended the dates of 
the MSS. from which they are taken. Probably 
we may conclude that there were two concurrent 
sources of Fitz, one Anglo-Norman, growing by 
phonetic law out of the Norman-French fiz, and 
the other the misreading of a compendium for 
filius, used in records and other Latin documents. 
To the latter we may probably attribute the fre- 
quent misuse of Fitz by chroniclers who wrote later 
than the fourteenth century, and hence we may 
star as anachronisms such names as Fitz Stephen, 
Fitz Alwin, Fitz Walter, or Fitz Gilbert, so freely 
bestowed on personages who lived in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. I agree with 
Mr. Extis that it would be most desirable to dis- 
tinguish by some typographic device between the 
genuine patronymics in Fitz and those cases 
where it is a mere editorial compendium for filius. 

Mr. Hatt’s question as to the use of the 
symbol z instead of y in such names as Dalziel I 
have discussed in Science for November, 1892. 
The Anglo-Saxon y seems to have left no direct 
descendant in any modern English word, — 
usually been replaced by ¢. On the other hand, 
the Anglo-Saxon g split into two sounds, retaining 
the old hard sound before or after the back vowels 
a@, 0, and u, as in the words dog, gald, or gum, but 
weakening into the palatal semi-vowel before or 
after the front vowels ¢ and i, as in yes, yea, or 
year. Now an alphabetic symbol which has ac- 


quired two values tends to be differentiated into 
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two forms, as in the cases of C and G, I and J, or 
U and V. This happened with g. The Caroline 
minuscule (g) was retained for the original stopped 
sound, while the Anglo-Saxon cursive form (z) 
derived from the Irish semi-uncial, was con- 
veniently appropriated to denote the new palatal 
semi-vowel. At the time of the invention of 
inting this weakened g, at one time written x, had 
me almost identical in form with the old y, 
then falling into disuse, insomuch that the latter 
had to be distinguished by a diacritical point, and 
it also resembled 3, the tailed Gothic zd. While 
the early printers in England substituted for 
the obsolescent letter y, the Scotch printers pre- 
ferred to represent it by 3, the tailed zed. Hence 
in early Scotch books we find 3¢, 3it, and 3cir for 
3¢, sit, and zeir, instead of the Boglish equivalents 
Pe vet and year. It is only in proper names, like 
ziel, that this typographical contrivance has not 
only been retained, but has improperly been com- 
plicated by the substitution for the Gothic 3 of 
the Roman form z, which has now to do fourfold 
duty, representing not only the letter zed, but the 
soft g in such names as Dalziel, while it stands for 
a sign of abbreviation in viz. and oz., if not in 
Fitz, and in the form of the cedilla it is suffixed to 
denote the sibilant sound of ¢ in certain foreign 
words. Isaac 


View or Westminster Appey S. vi. 388, 
437).—The view about which Liste inquires may 
often be found in the collections of printsellers in 
London. I recently saw one at a dealer’s in High 
Holborn priced at a few pence, It was drawn by 
Schnebbelie for Dr. Hughson’s ‘Description of 
London.’ It was engraved by A. Warren. 
possess a copy. Cuas. Jas, Finer. 


Ricnarp §. v. 328; vi. 35).—I 
have not yet thanked Mr. E. H. Marsnatt for 
his answer to my query in reference to the above. 
The Richard Haynes whose token he mentions 
was of Pulborough, co. Sussex, and died in April, 
1689. Since inserting my query I have discovered 
some facts about the said Richard Haines. He 
was born at Sullington, and baptized in that 
church May 14, 1633. He was married at the 
same to Mary Greene, December 14, 1654. He 
built a house in Sullington parish, which is still 
standing and occupied. Over the door is an 


inscription R a3 M The house is named West 


Wantley now, as it was then. He wrote various 
pamphlets, which I mentioned in my former query, 
and was evidently the author of ‘ Aphorisms on 
a New Way of making Cyder,’ for I have discovered 
the original patent granted to him for his ‘art 
mystery or invention,” with respect to this new 
spirit to be extracted from apples, &. This 
patent was taken out in 1684, and it was probably 
in connexion with it that he was up in London 


with his son Gregory when he died (administration 
May 30, 1685, P.C.C.). He was buried in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, May 31, 1685. Another 
patent of his, taken out io 1672, refers to a new 
method of cleansing nonsuch trefoil from its 
husk. This Richard Haines was, perhaps, a 
Baptist, as the birth, not baptism, of his children 
is recorded in the registers of Sullington —— 
with the exception of his earliest child, who di 
in infancy, and was baptized before her death. 
The son Gregory above mentioned was baptized in 
late life at Storrington, as we learn from the 
transcripts of the register, though the register 
itself is silent on the point. There was a Richard 
Haines, a Baptist, of Sussex, about this time, for 
there is a paper or pamphlet in the British Museum 
by one of that name entitled ‘An Appeal to the 
Assembly of Dependent Baptists in London, 1680,’ 
wherein the writer appeals against sentence of 
excommunication passed upon him by an “ Apostle,” 
Matthew Caffyn, of Horsham, seven years before, 
on the ground that it contravened the supreme 
authority of the Crown in religious matters. He 
was successful in his contention, and the excom~- 
munication was revoked. There is also a similar 
paper in the Bodleian Library, which I have not 
seen, referring to the same incident and the same 
Matthew Caffyn. Any further information about 
Richard Haines will be most acceptable. 
C. R. Harngs. 
Uppingham. 


Pporocram ” (8 S. vi. 326, 478 ; vii. 93).— 
Mr. Joun L, Rocer is not quite correct when he 
says that philological scholars from both our great 


I | universities entered their protests in the Times 


against the unclassical method of derivation of the 
proposed word “telegram.” On the contrary, I, 
writing as an Oxford man, maintained that 
‘telegram’ was not only ‘‘more convenient” 
than Prof. Shilleto’s “ telegrapheme,” but also quite 
correct, t7A¢ being a preposition as well as an 
adverb. It was on account of this divergence of 
opinion that Punch wrote at the time :— 

Oh! bab you heard de row dere am 

"Bout this here new word telegram ! 

De Oxford and de Cambridge school 

Each of dem call de udder a fool. 
I certainly did not call the Professor a “fool”; but 
I then maintained, and still maintain, the correct- 
ness as well as the utility of the word ‘‘ telegram.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


or Earts or Warrexne Mor- 
TemaR (8 S. vi. 509).—Ralph de Warenne— 
called Radulf fil Episcopi and Radulf de Gua- 
rethna (charter, Holy Trinity, Rouen)—father of 
the first Earl Warenne, and Roger fil Episcopi or 
de Mortimer, first of the Wigmore Mortimers, 
were brothers, sons of Hugh, Bishop of Coutances 
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a niece of the Duchess Gunnora. Both brothers 
ed the Holy Trinity charter. This seems the 
best account. ‘The Norman People’ makes both 
sons of William de St. Martin and this William 
son of a Walter de St. Martin by a niece of the 
duchess, This Walter is called son of Nicholas de 
Bacqueville, who, as D. B. says, is called son of 
Baudry le Teuton, son of Wiger, son of Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, of the race of Charlemagne. 
The continuator of William of Jumieges says 
Nicholas de Bacqueville married a niece of the 
duchess, and had by her Will Martel de Bacque- 
ville, Walter de St. Martin, and a daughter 
Hadrado is added by a different authority. She 
married a Hug de Varenne, son of Gripon. 
Baudry le Teuton had a large family. We know 
of six sons and two daughters, if not more ; but I 
do not think either the Warennes or the Mortimers 
came from that stock, despite the high authority 
of ‘The Norman People.’ The reasons are too 
> Tomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton. 


Kyicuts Temptars THE Crepo” (8% 
8. vii. 68).—It is not usual to answer any questions 
as to the ritual used in a Freemasons’ Lodge, 
~—— or Encampment; but I may inform 
A. ©. 8. that as the “‘Symbolum Apostolorum” 
is not recited by Masonic Knights Templars, the 
interesting practice to which he refers is not con- 
tinued. J. BR. Dore, K.T. No, 4. 

Huddersfield. 


A. ©. 8. will find in Forster's ‘ Life of Sir John 
Eliot,’ ii. 417, a letter wherein he states that “in 
the Eastern churches” it was the custom to draw 
swords at the repetition of the creed, to show a 
willingness to fight for the faith. The meaning of 
the other ceremony described by A. C. S. is not so 
clear. Whether the Obristian creed is, as a rule, 
ased in Freemasonry I much doubt. 

O. F. 8. Warner, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vi. 360, there are several 
notices of the prevalence of the custom to which 
A. ©. 8. refers, which appears to have been very 
common in Poland from a.p. 964. Voltaire refers 
to a similar custom in his ‘ Life of Charles XII.’ 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Tae Baron” (8 vii. 67).—The print de- 
seribed by Mr. Civtow is a caricature of Baron 
Newman, a gambler and blackleg, well known at 
Bath and Brighton. He was commonly referred to as 
“ the little Bath Baron,” and also obtained the nick- 
name of “ Forchetta,” from having on one occasion 
had his hand transfixed with a fork by his opponent 
at a game of piquet, when attempting to conceal a 
card. There exists another satirical portrait of him, 

blished by M. Darby, 1774, entitled ‘ Baron 

orchetta after a Bett of Fifty.’ Newman was the 
vietim of some of Foote’s most malicious jests. 


He committed suicide at Bath in October, 1789, 
and an account of him will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of that date. 
F. M. O’Donocuve. 
British Museum. 


Byrrontana (8 §, vi. 144, 194, 355, 516).— 
The lines quoted by the Rev. Joun Pickrorp are 
like some by Walter Scott. But it is difficult to 
say which were first written, for I believe that the 
‘Hebrew Melodies’ which contain the verses 
quoted, and ‘The Lord of the Isles’ were both 
published in the year 1815 :— 

I saw thee weep : the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue ; 
And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew. Byron, 
The dew that on the violet lies 
Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes. 
The Lord of the Isles,’ 
Bat Byron may have got his thought, which is a 
common one, from other sources :— 

Like a fair flower, surcharged with dew, she weeps. 

Milton's ‘ Samson Agonistes.’ 
Virgil and other authors have expressed them- 
selves somewhat similarly. E. YarDiey. 


Emperor axp Tsar vii. 27, 54).—At 
the latter reference D. states that the title Tsar 
is “ now chiefly used by the ‘ Western’ press.” He 
may be interested to hear that at a banquet last 
summer at Archangel, when the health of the 
Emperor was given, we English rose and (in accord- 
ance with our custom) repeated the name, exclaim- 
ing “‘The Tsar.” My neighbour on my left—the 
commander of a Russian line-of-battle ship then in 
the port—turned to me, and said in French, ‘‘ The 
Tsar? What is that you mean by ‘the Tsar?’” 
It seemed to me that he had never heard the title 
applied to his emperor. 

Monreriore. 

Milton is a good authority for ‘‘ Russian Ksar,” 
and Milton wrote some years before the partition 
of Poland. When the Emperor Alexander was 
crowned, in 1856, he was described in the pro- 
clamations as inheriting “ the throne of the Russian 
Empire, and of the annexed States of the Kingdom 
of Poland and Grand Duchy of Finland.” Peter 
the Great, in his apocryphal “ will,” is made to 
style himself ‘‘ Emperor and Autocrat of All the 
Russias,” and this description was adopted also in 
the war proclamation made by the Tsar Nicholas 
in 1853, Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


; on, THE May Queen’ vii. 89). 


—Your correspondents will find several pages of 


extracts from this lyrical drama in Mr. Miles’s 
‘Poets and Poetry of the Century’ (Keats to 
Lytton), where there is also a biographical and 
critical notice of Darley by Mr. J. H. an 


| 
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) He dying bequeath'd to his son a good name. 

This is the final stanza of a popular song written by 
John O'Keefe, the dramatist, with music composed by 
William Shield, in 1787. It begins “Ere around the 
huge oak,” and is known by that name, I think it was 
first sung by Darley in ‘The Farmer.’ The song merits 
transcription :— 

Ere around the huge oak, that o’ershadows yon mill, 

The fond ivy had dared to entwine ; 
Ere the church was a ruin that nods on the bill, 
Ora rook built its nest on the pine ; 
Could I trace back the time, a far distant date, 
Since my forefathers toil’d in this field ; 
And the farm I now hold on your bonour’s estate, 
Is the same that my grandfather till’d. 
He, dying, bequeath’d to his son a good name, 
hich unsullied to me; 
For my child I've preserv’d it, unblemish’d with shame, 
And it still from a spot shall be free. 

This is the reading in ‘ The Bullfinch,’ 1788, and ‘ The 
Myrtle and Vine,’ vol, ii. p. 87, 1800. 
J. W, Exssworra. 

Oh what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive. 
Walter Scott, ‘ Ghent’ canto vi, stanza 17, 

This, in expression, is partly imitated from Shakspeare 
and Milton J will not te 

practise to deceive, 
* King John,’ I. i. 
Yet not enough bad tised to deceive. 
Paradise Lost,’ bk, iv., 1, 124. 
Yet all experience is an arch, &c. 
Lord Tennyson, ‘ Ulysses.’ 
E. Yarpuer. 


[Many replies are acknowledged. } 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


lishers.) 

Fresu energy and enterprise have been put into Burke's 
* Pee * and the companion works since they have 
descended from the hands of the late learned editor Sir 
Bernard Burke into those of his two sons, Concerning 
the importance of Burke's ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 
the largest and most authoritative work in its class in 
England, and probably in the world, we have not to 
instruct our readers. During more than balf a sunny 
it bas been a trusted and accepted guide to all who see 

information concerning our noble families, and has been 
at the right hand of all interested in historical, genea- 
logical, and heraldic pursuits, It is a work of monu- 
mental labour, and the amount of sustained effort in- 
volved in the annual alteration and rectification of 
details is far heavier than those who take up the book 
light-beartedly are liable to think. A keen scrutiny 
will reveal t some thousands of alterations in the 


peerage of 1894, additions and corrections, and the 
are perceptible in that of 1895, which carries eee 
formation up to date, and includes memoirs of the new 
baronets created so recently as the January of the 
present year. The most interesting new matter brought 
up is in connexion with the demise without male issue 
of Francis, second Earl of Cromartie. The case is 
believed unique in this country of the same family 
ane Uy. direct line, like that of the Duke of 
therland, two separate peerages, Cromartie 
left two daughters and cobeiresses. It was considered 
at the time of his death doubtful whether the earldom 
of the United Kingdom descended to his elder daughter 
as heiress of line or remained in abe between both 
daughters, The question seems likely to be decided in 
favour of the elder daughter. This, however, will not 
absolutely decide the interesting point that has been 
raised. wy Ay ys have been made to resist or 
disprove the claim of the Earls of Denbigh to descent 
from the ancient counts of Hapsburgb, but the claim is 
again mentioned in the ‘Peerage.’ The Cockburn 
baronetcy, of which no patent of creation or warrant is 
on record, disappears, though the title is still assumed, 
Other striking omissions are the removal of the sup- 
porters to the arms of St. John Mildmay, the Mildmay 
coat only being shown. No arms are assigned to the 
Smith baronetcy of Tring. For additions the reader 
may look under heads such as “Thomas, bart. of 
Wenval,” “Langrishe,” and “Walker.” The earlier 
generations of Thomas have been much amplified and 
revised; four generations have been added to the 
Langrishe genealogy. In the case of this Walker family 
the lineage has been much modified. We are no | 
vaguely told that the ancient surname of the family was 
Forestier or De Forestier. The connexion shown in 
earlier editions between the family of the learned Sir 
Edward Walker, Garter King of Arms, and that of the 
age baronet disappears. The Joseph Walker who 
1698 married Mary Price, and was the immediate 
ancestor of Sir George Ferdinand Radzivil Walker, is 
said to have probably been a nephew of Sir Walter 
Walker, of ey Hall, Herts, the father of Sir George 
Walker, bart., whose baronetcy is extinct. 

In the ‘ History of the Landed Gentry,’ the e 
edition of which is now issued, 
improvements are recognizable. More than four hundred 

igrees are now given for the first time, the two 
volumes extending to over 2,300 pages. It is difficult 
to signal out for special comment individual pedigrees, 
but a glance in the supplement at Burton-Mackenzie of 
Kilcoy, Darwin of Creskold, Buller-Kearney of Drom 
or, in the body of the book, at Ames of the H yde, Lock- 
hart of Cleghorn, Moray of Abercainy, Haggard of 
Bradenbam, Leadbitter of Warden, Sneyd-Kynneraley of 
Loxley, Cramer-Roberts of Sallymount, Smith-Carington 
of 8t. Cloud, Howard of Wygfair, Lee of Coton, Haymes 
of Kibworth, Corse-Scott of Lynton, Rowley of Prio: 
Park, Liwyn Oun, Sneyd of Keele H 
Newall of Hare Hill, Kynaston of Hardwick, Nevile of 
Thorney, Lloyd of Dolobran, Houblon of Hallingbury, 
Gosling of Hassobury, Guisford of Offington, Huddleston 
of Sawston, will re how much matter of highest 
genealogical importance is now ed. Some names 
disappear, being those of families now severed from, 
their ancestral association. 

Though long contemplated by Sir Bernard Burke, the 

ublication of the ‘ History of the Colonial Gentry ’ owes 
its execution to Mr. Ashworth P. Burke. Difficulties 
innumerable had to be routed, but the task is now 
accomplished when the second volume sees the light. 


An aim of Sir Bernard was “ to promote the good fellow- 
ship of all the citizens of the Empire by hoving how 


“i 
om 
A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage e. 

and Baronetage. By Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King : 

of Arms, Edited by his Sone, (Harrison & Sons.) 

A et of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and | 
Ireland, By Sir Bernard Burke. Edited by his Sons, 
2 vols. (Same publishers.) 
A History of the Colonial Gentry. By Sir Bernard Burke. " 

Edited by Ashworth P. Burke, ol, II. (Same pub- - 
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close were the ties of relationship that bind the colonies 
to the mother country and one colony to another.” It 
will, of course, be readily believed that the names of 
those who assisted at the making of England are to be 
found in the record of the making of the colonies. The 
most illustrious names in England's roll abound herein. 
What, however, is more remarkable and interesting is 
the manner in which “‘the old Dutch families in the 
Cape, the French families in Canada, and the German 
families in Australia have grafted themselves on to the 
no less ancient stock of English, Scotch, and Irish 
origin,” In many cases the genealogy is naturally the 
game as that of the English family to which the colonist 
belongs. The task of tracing out the connexion has 
been one of no small labour, and entire accuracy is a 
matter difficult of attainment. No pains have been 
, however, to secure correctness as well as con- 
nm. In the case of the United States even, where 
it was supposed after the separation from the mother 
country heraldic devices were rejected as frivolous and 
unworthy of the Spartan simplicity of a republic, the coat 
armour of English families is not seldom still worn, with 
or without justification, by those who bear the same 
name, a fact to which we drew attention in noticing 
American book-plates. In the colonies English arms 
are constantly worn, and engravings of these form a 
i tly i feature in the book, In the cases 
however—too frequent, as it seems—where the arms are 
assumed without any proven right, they are printed in 
italics. In the compilation of this useful work, the 
first of its class to be issued, Mr. Ashworth Burke ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to his brother and active 
collaborator the Somerset Herald. We congratulate 
the editors on the manner in which an arduous task has 
been accomplished, and the supremacy of Burke's 
heraldic histories has been maintained. 


German Classics. Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil.Doc. 
—Gorthe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. The First Four 
Books. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

In this edition of a German classic Prof. Buchheim has 

rendered another service to that “select circle of the 

English-speaking community which sympathizes with 

the spirit of German literature,” and he could scarcely 

have selected a finer work out of the prose writings of 

Goethe. We envy the English student of German who 

reads ‘Dichtung u. Wahrheit,’ with the notes, full, 

learned, scholarly, of the German professor. Just a 

little do we regret the fact that the editor of this valu- 

able edition has modernized the spelling. It may be 
merely a romantic looking back, but we certainly prefer 
the orthography used by Goethe himself, the ortho- 
graphy through which we first read the delightful 
record, half historical, balf poetical, of Goethe’s auto- 

biography—a book which covers the years between 1749 

and 1775. Goethe was on the verge of old age when he 

undertook to recall his childhood, boyhood, youth. 

Indeed, the fourth volume was published in 1833, and 

was, therefore, a umous work, Prof. Buchheim’s 

edition comprises the idy! of Sesenheim, the episode of 

Wetzlar, the amour with Lili. It is not, however, neces- 

sary to speak in detail of a work so great and so well 

known, It is enough to direct the attention of our 

German students to such a master work, edited with 

such distinctive ability and with such honest labour. 


The Great War with Russia. By Wm. Howard Russell, 
LL.D. (Routledge & Son.) 

Tux personal character attached to this work, the 

second title of which is ‘A Personal Retrospect of the 

Battles of the Alma, Balaclava, and Inkermann, and of 

the Winter of 1854-55, &c.,’ is likely to render it a 

special favourite with Dr. Russell's readers, More 


graphic and animated than the previous contribution 
on the same subject, which thrilled England to the core 
and even roused officialdom for a while from its lethargy, 
the present volume can scarcely be. It is, however, 
more of a book of adventure, depicting the hardshi 
and difficulties the brilliant journalist had to face in his 
ition, self-styled, of a camp-follower. It is a book 
rom which we cannot make extracts, and with which 
we are not able to deal at length. We may say, however, 
that its records exercise an absolute fascination over the 
reader, that our pulses beat high at the display of 
heroism and endurance, and that some of the stubborn 
feeling of wrong and mutiny roused in our troops by the 
sense of the incompetency of those who left them, 
practically unled and unarmed, to fight some of the 
most desperate combats of modern days surges in our 
hearts as we read again the painful story of incom- 
petency and neglect. Bitterly resented have been the 
revelations of Dr, Russell by those high in office; 
and when honours and nitions were showered 
lavishly he was passed over. His only recompense has 
been the pride taken in him by his countrymen. The 
eu of his book synchronizes, however, with that 
of the contributions to the Fortnightly Review of Sir 
Evelyn Wood, which bear out almost every word for 
which Dr. Russell is responsible, We go somewhat out 
of the beaten track in recommending a work of this 
class ; but we unhesitatingly do so. The lessons Dr. 
Russell teaches have been learned. How long, however, 
will it be before they are forgotten and the old reign of 
happy-go-lucky neglect and indifference is resumed ? 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
coger. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate," 


Louisa M, 
“ The catte, the ratte, and louel our dogge, 
Ruleth all englande vnder a hogge. 

The whyche was mente that Catysby, Ratclyffe and the 
lorde Louell ruled the lande vnder the kynge whyche 
bare the whyte bore for his conysaunce” (Fabyan’s 
‘Chronicle,’ John Reynes, 1542, fol. 467-8). The period, 
8 Richard III., 1484-5. 

Warp (“ Ancient Lights ).—This notice 
is — up in order to preserve premises from bei 
darkened, without compensation, by the erection 
other buildings interfering with their supply of light. 

Pavut Brertey Folk-lore concerning Dogs”’).— 
The story in many variants is familiar. 

Cornnicenpum.—P, 107, col. 1, 1, 12, insert no before 
leaning.” 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 


DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary | 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- | 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L/INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers | 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there | 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has! 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information | 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence | 
comes a quotation which his a does not} 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a} 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a| 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- | 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some | 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- | 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a} 
particular document has already been published, | 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or} 
museums or other collectors can give him | 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of | 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- 


| 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 


| and in a following number brings him the answer 


for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 


poet my and the replies are inserted without the 


rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries rt, 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 


| museums of the world. It also contains proposals 


for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad, The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 


L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, 15s,; Six 
Months, &. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 24, 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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FEBRUARY, 1895, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By MARGARET MOULE, 


ENTITLED 


RICHENODA, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 
MR. DUDDEL’S TEMPTATION, A Story. | MADURA. 
ROUND ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. SOME OPTICAL PHENOMENA. 
SOME SO-CALLED AMERICANISMS, NOTES on FAMILIAR FOOD. 


BIZZARD BOUND. The SIGN of CONTEMPT. 
MOLLIE AHEARNE. A Story. TWO WEST INDIAN AMAZONS. 
The FEVER TREE. DWELLERS on the HEATH. 

The PLEASURES of GRIEF. POEMS, &c. 
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